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ncroft Libra 

THE territorial basis of the presen work, fiurth in 
the completed series, and entitled HISTORY OF THE 
"ORTH [EXIC.k.N" STATES, corresponds to the nodcrn 
Texas, Coahuila, Durango, Chihuahua, R*ew l[exico, 
Sinaloa, Sonora, Arizona, and the two Cali.rnias; 
but the history of Rew 2lcxico, Arizona, and Upper 
California is here given only in the briefest outline, 
because fully treated in separate works. To the 
eastern provinces of Texas and Coahuila much less 
space proportionately is devoted than to regions fur- 
thor west; somewhat more to Chihuahua and Sonora 
than to Durango and Sinaloa in the south; and ]3ajar 
California, by reason not only of its geographic posi- 
tion but of its historic inportance, receives more 
attention than its rank in modern times alone wouh[ 
justify. These provinces are variously grouped at 
successive epochs as is required for clearness and con- 
venience of presentment; but of each it is the author's 
aim to portray in all desirable detail the earliest annals 
of discovery, exploration, conquest, and conversion; 
while later periods of routine development are not 
neglected, though treated on a different scale, lfap. 
are introduced somewhat more plentifully than else- 
where to show the advance of" Spanish dominion north- 
ward; and as usual a large amount of statistical, de- 
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CORTIS OX THE 80UTII SEA COASTS. 

atic main. This iyffs fatzs of navigators did not 
originate in wild cosmographic theories, " but in natu- 
ral conclusions from what were deemed accurate reports 
of prior discoveries. 
On making the attempt, however, from both direc- 
tions, to sail down the China coast, no passage was 
found, but only land--instead of  strait an isthmus, 
which was crossed by Vasco Nufiez de Balboa in 1513. 
This unexpected result caused not a little confusion in 
cosmograplical reckonings; but it left to thinking men, 
acquainted with the progress of maritime discovery, 
only three theories or reasonable conjectures. Charts 
of this and subsequent periods  agree with one or 
another of these conjectures, which are the following: 
first, that the passage actually existed in the region 
between Cuba and South America, but being narrow 
had escaped the attention of navigators; second, that 
the newly found regions were all a south-eastern pro- 
jection of the Asiatic continent, not separated fl'om 
the main by any body of water; and third, that the 
passage was to be found north of the explored regions, 
those regions all belonging to a hitherto unknown 
continent, distinct, but not distant, from Asia. 
Such were the geographical theories prevalent in 
1521 when Cortes first had leisure to give his attention 
to new discoveries; but the tendency of the times was 
strongly in favor of the third, or that of a northern 
passage. CortSs deemed.it yet possible.that the strait 
which was to admit his Majesty's vessels to the Indian 
Spice Islands might be found in the south. This is 
shown by his expeditions in that direction, either car- 

 'European scholars could not believe, that Nature had worked on a plan 
so repugnant, apparently, to the interests of humanity, as to interpose, through 
the whole length of the great continent, such a barrier to connnunication 
between the adjacent waters.' Prescott's Hist. Co,q. 2.[ex., iii. 272. These 
ideas if understood literally must be applied to . period considerably later 
than that of Cortfis' earlier efforts at north-western exploration. 
s Of course I refer to official charts and to such as show some ruling idea 
on the part of the maker. I made no attempt to account for the vagaries of 
the many compilers who drew liberally on their imagination for geographical 
data, whenever needed to promote the sale of their maps. Copies of may of 
the earlier charts are given elsewhere in my work. 



CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 

Cort6s had already brought into subjection mos of 
the towns in the vicinity of the lakes; had somewhat 
extended his conquests southward toward the borders 
of the Miztec and Zapotec realms; and had made him- 
self master of nearly all the region stretching eastward 
from the central plateau to the gulf coast. Many of 
the native chieftains had been subdued only by deeds 
of valor on hard-fought battle-fields; others, moved by 
admiration for Spanish prowess, by terror of Spanish 
guns and horses, by supernatural warnings, and by -- 
bitter hatred toward the tyrants of AnShuac, had 
voluntarily submitted to the new-comers, whom they 
looked upon at first as deliverers. During the years 
immediately following tle fall of Mexico voluntary 
submission was the rule, armed resistance the excep- 
tion. Such resistance was met br the most part only 
beyond the limits of the region permanently subjected 
in aboriginal times to the allied monarchs of Mexico, 
Tezcuco, and Tlacopan; or, if met nearer, it was only 
in the form of revolt in provinces that had at first 
submitted but were driven by oppression to  desper- 
ate though vain effort to retrieve their error and 
regain their i'eedom. 
Cort6s was kept busy in preparations for building  
magnific.ent Spanish city on the site of the demolished 
Tenochtitlan; in apportioning the conquered villages 
as encomiendas to h'[s associates; in establishing - 
form of local government adapted to the needs of the 
court, and especially the treasury, of Spain, as well as 
of the new Spanish subjects; in despatching warlike 
expeditions to quell revolt in the provinces or to ex- 
tend his power over gentile tribes yet unsubdued; 
and finally in watching the movements and striving to 
baffle the schemes of his foes both in Mexico and 
at the court of Charles. In the first impulse of 
thankhlness for large domains, or perhaps of a politic 
craving for a still further extension of his trans- 
atlantic realms, the emperor made Cort6s governor, 
captain:general, and chief-justice of New Spain, with 



CORTL"S ON TIIE SOUTH SEA COASTS. 

full powers to administer the government and press 
forward tee from trammels in his ambitious schemes 
of conquest. This was in October 1522. :By the end 
of the year Tehuantepec had been conquered by Pedro 
de Alvarado; the South Sea had been discovered and 
formal possession of it taken at several points; active 
preparations had been set on foot tbr the building of 
a fleet on the Pacific for the further exploration of 
its mysteries; and a little later myriads of swarthy 
workmen under the guidance of European architects 
were restoring to its original splendor the capital of 
the Montezumas. Soon the whole country from the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec to P'muco and Colima owned 
allegiance to the conquerors; several Spanish settle- 
ments were founded in different parts of the conquered 
territory; colonization was encouraged by liberal 
grants of land and of native servants under the pre- 
vailing system of repartimientos; missionaries were 
sent tbr, to convert a.nd instruct the natives; the 
native faith was uprooted and the ancient teocallis 
were demolished; the aborigines were forced to wear 
out their bodies in servitude, but they were rapidly 
learning just how much it would profit them, having 
lost the whole world, to save their own souls. 
In 1523 Alvarado vas sent again southward to 
cross the isthmus and conquer Guatemala. Early in 
152zl Olid was despatched by water to invade tton- 
duras, and twelve Franciscan friars arrived to begil 
their holy work of conversion and instruction. In" 
October of the same year Cort6s was forced by Olid's 
treachery to leave temporarily his northern schemes, 
and go in person to Central Aineriea, not return- 
ing until the middle of 1526. tIis departure from 
'Iexieo was the occasion of serious eonlplieations in 
the colonial government. The royal officers left by 
him in charge were either unfaithful to their trusts 
or failed to agree among themselves. Other ofl3eers 
sent from the south to heal differences committed still 
greater irregularities, abused their usurped power, and 
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which he was subjected, and who now after several 
years of Ol)l)ression under royal ocers and audiencia, 
more fully than before rea.lized the good will of the 
chieftain who lind forced upon {.hem S1)anish sover- 
eignty. ]3ut the return of Cort6s was l)roductive of 
but little good to himsel{; to the country, or to his 
friends, whether natives or Spaniards. In view of the 
services he had rendered he was little disposed to 
brook interference or opposition from a tribunal with 
which he soo became involved in quarrels respecting 
his powers, titles, property, and vassals. He soon left 
the capital in disgust to live in retirement at Cuer- 
navaca until ready to resume his Ol)erations in the 
South Sea, of which more hereafter. 
This brief sketch will serve to recall a few needed 
dates, and thus introduce the topic matter of this 
chapter, itself introductory to the general subject of 
north-western exploration and settlement. Full de- 
tails are before the reader in an earlier volume of this 
history.  
It is well, however, before following Cortgs o the 
:Pacific to review somevhat more fully, but still in 
the briefes rdsumd, the course of events in the coun- 
tries immediately north and west of :Mexico during 
the years following the conquest. These events 
occurred for the most part without the territorial 
limits of this volume, that is in the provinces that 
now-make up the states of rera Cruz, Tamaulipas, 
San Luis, Querdtaro, Guanajuato, Aguas Calientes," 
:Michoacan, Colima, and Jalisco; but they were never- 
theless the beginning of the north-western movement, 
and have a bearing on what is to tbllow. 
:Ponce de-Leon in 1512 sought the 'fountain of 
youth' in ]3imini, or Florida, whither he returned to 
die nine years later. Grijalva from the south reached 
lSnuco in 1518. The intermediate gulf coast was 
explored in 1519-20, and the folloving years by lineda 

See llist..Mex. vol. i. this series. 
_ 
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ibrce, and attempted to coast the gulf by land and 
water. The whole company perished miserably one 
by one, except four, of whose wanderings across the 
continent I shall have much to say elsewhere in this 
volume.  Guzman was ruler of PSnuco, the other 
name not surviving, and his administration of about 
six months at San Estdvan was marked, after profit- 
less attempts to make conquests and find riches in 
the territory of Narvaez, by never ending raids for 
slaves, by which the province was depopulated, tie 
was always in trouble, with authorities of adjoining 
provinces invaded, with his Spanish subjects whoso 
eneomiendas were destroyed by his policy, or with the 
tIuastee chieftains now nearly lmlpless; but he was 
a shrewd lawyer, and so skilfully did he parry the con- 
stant complaints a cour that instead of being dis- 
missed from ofl]ee and hanged, as he richly deserved, 
he was sent to Mexico, still retaining his governorship 
as president of the audieneia. We shall soon enough 
meet hin again. :Before 1530 there was no Spanish 
settlement on the northern gulf coast except at San 
tst.van, or tSnueo. 
To the west and inland was the territory com- 
prising the present states of Querdtaro, Guanajuato, 
San Luis, and Aguas Calientes; the home of the 
wild Chiehimees, never permanently subjected to the 
Aztecs. The Chiehimee country proper extended 
indefinitely nortlnvard, as elsewhere noted, but the 
nmne was applied commonly.to this reeion as the" 
home of the only Chaehimees vath whom the Aztecs 
or earliest Spaniards came in contact, l%ieher prov- 
inces and pueblos, more accessible for purposes of 
plunder and conversion, at first called the Spaniards 
in other directions. Converted native chieftains, 
however, furnished with ammunition, material and 
spiritualgunpowder and erueifixesset ibrth to 
christianize their rude brethren on several occasions 
between 1521 and 1525. In 1526 Corte;s was medi- 

See chalter ill of this volume. 
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the present osario. The natives, lmspitable from 
the first,, had sent back food fir the fiunishing arny, 
and had t'urished a thousand carriers to bring their 
luggage from the southern camp; bu they were 

= =2-- _ 
-- __ 
]IAI' O1 GUZMAN'S EXPEDITION, 1531. 
used to such labor, and their temporary masters inca- 
pable of leniency even t(, voluntary servants; therefore 
. 
many of the eighteenth, some 25 or 30 of which are before me, aid but little 
in the lask, since they were evidently made frown some of the documents we 
are considering, and consist for the most part of a series of parallel rivers 
running into the sea in the order mentioned, their nmnber being much greater 
than that of the streams actually existing. Taking into consider.tion these 
sources of cofusion, together with tlm imperfection of the best modern maps, 
] deem it remarkable that Guzman's route can be so satisfactorily located 
ad that writers have been o much lerlexed and disagreed so widel . 



ttUllTADO DE ]EXDOZA. 

4I 

fendoza, a kinsman of the captain-general, 4 was 
chosen to command this fleet, the first to navigate the 
Pacifie above Colima. 5 Hurtado's instructions are 
extant and in several respects interesting.  He is to 
follow the coast at a distance of eight or ten leagues 
a sea, but always in sight of land, and to keep a 
specially sharp lookout seaward for land in the west. 
In ease such land is discovered, great precautions are 
preseribed in dealing with the natives, the preseng 
purpose being not to conquer but to avoid a eonflie 
and seek information. Great care must be used to 
learn what vessels the natives have, and if they prove 
superior to those of the Spaniards the flee is not to 
risk eapgure, but is to return and report. Twenty 
leagues beyond the latitude of Colilna, if the western 
land be no found sooner, the fleeg was to turll west- 
ward for twelve or fifteen leagues, and at that distance 
o continue up the coast until the limi of Guzman's 
exploration was passed. This limit was to be recog- 
nized by the sierra approaching the sea., the obstacle 
which had stopped Guzman's progress. ]3eyond this 
point Hurtado was to land and take possession a,t dif- 
ferent places, exploring the shore, ports, and rivers 
for a hundred or a hundred and fifty leagues, and 
thence o return, and report to Cortes from ghe firs 
Spanish port he might reach. 
The two vessels sailed from Aeapuleo in Iay or 
June 1532/the San Mc.rcos as flag-ship, while the 

claimed, Proceso del .Marquds, 344, ver. y likely the documen consulted by 
]N'avarrete, tha lie, Guznmn, had built the vessels for a pearl voyage, bu 
they were confiscate d by the oidores after his departure and sold to Villafuerto 
and by him to Cort6s. They were not fit for discovery, nor were supplies and 
arms sutticien. 
*' Un primo mio que se dice Diego de tturtado.' 6'ortds, Cartas, 304. See 
also Proceso del 21[arqtds del Valle, in Pacl, eco, Col. Doc., xv. 301. 
 We have seen tha three of Saavedra's vessels in 1527 wen up to Port 
Santiago in Colima. lumors of other and earlier expeditions by Cortds, 
Anian, MMdonado, etc., have no foundation in fact. 'J'ai trouv6 dans un 
manuscrit conserv6 dans les archives de la vice-royaut5 de Mexico, que la Cali- 
fornie avoi 6td d6couverte en 1526. J'ignore sur quoi se fonde cette asser- 
tion.' I[tmboldt, Ess. Pol., 309. 
 Cortds, Escritos, 196-205; Col. de Doc. Indd., para la IIist. de E.spaa, iv. 
167-75. The instructions bear no date. 
 Cortes, Pacheco and Ctrdenas, Col. Doc., xii. 541, says they sailed in 
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justice, or more probably firtified by some document- 
ary authority from its oidores, Cortds resolved not 
only to despatch a third expedition, but to command 
it in person. Volunteers were called for, iiicluding 
thmilies for the permanent occupation of the new 
island. The prestige of the great conqueror, the ap- 
parent confirmation of his well known views respect- 
ing the South Sea islands, and the current report of 
,he pearl digcovery were all-powerful; Cortds soon had 
more applicants than he could accommodate. A large 
store of supplies was prepared, a and latein 1534 or at 
the beginning of 1535 three vessels were despatched 
from Tehuantepec for Chametla, probably under Her- 
nando de Grijalva. They were the San Ldzaro, Sant 
xlgzeda, and Santo Tomds, and arrived safely at their 
first destination, no particulars of the voyage being 
] novn. 
. 
_A_ little later, in the spring of 1535,  Cort6s started 
for Chametla by land at the head of a large force,  
not at all averse as we may well believe to a conflict- 
with the governor of New Galicia. :But Guzman, too 
weak to make a successful fight, kept out of the way, 
being called to the valley of Banderas by Indian diffi- 
culties, and afforded the captain-general no pretext 
for hostilities. There was, however, some correspond- 
ence between the two rivals. The 20th of February 
Guzman, at Compostela, commissioned Pedro de Ulloa 
to go and meet Cortds, and to serve on him a legal 
warning not to enter his jurisdiction, or if he had 
already done so to retire. Ulloa found Cort6s four 
days later at Iztlan, and at Ahuacatlan on the 25th 

 :But Mendoza in his letter to CSrlos V. says the expedition was composed 
of 'quelques fantassins et un petit nombre de cavaliers assez real pourvus des 
objcts nccssaircs.' 'enaux-Conpans, VOy., srie i. tom. ix. 286-7. Also in 
Ilaklu:t's Voy., iii. 364-5. 
'Navarrete, -util y'_Yex., Viage, xvH.; Id., Vage. pgc., 27-8, says. 
erroneously it was in Aug. 1534. Taylor gives the date Aug. 1531. 
 A witness in a subsequent lawsuit testified that there were 490 Spaniards- 
and 309 negroes. Also in liofras, Ezrplor., i. 92-3. Bernal Diaz, Hist. Ker- 
dad., 233-4, sys the colony consisted of 320 persons, including 3 married 
couples. 
HIS. N. IEX. S-s, VOL. I.  
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.by the governor, and on others bought of the natives 
m exchange for trinkets. Peace lasted until the arti- 
cles of trade were exhausted, and the Christians began 
to live by plundering the natives, and by seizing them 
as slaves whenever oppression provoked resistance. 
The natives then gradually ceased to cultivate the 
land, burned their remaining towns, and fled from 
their persecutors to lead a wild life in the mountains. 
In a vain effort to regain lost favor at court Nufio de 
Guzman, regardless of his own past policy and instruc- 
tions, caused Captain Proafio to be arrested and 
brought to Compost.ela for trial, on charge of making 
slaves in violation of law. Proafio was sentenced to 
death, but was saved before the audiencia at the inter- 
cession of the Ofiates; and, according to Beaumont 
and amirez, Cristdbal de Tapia was sent as alcalde 
mayor to San Miguel. 
The policy of kindness introduced by Tapia, as 
we are told, so disgusted the Spanish veeinos, by de- 
priving them of the profit of the slave-trade, and 
tbreing them to cultivate their own fields, or hire it 
done, that many left a country which had lost all its 
charm for them. XWhen Tapia assumed the position 
or how long he held it we have no record; but in 
1536-7 'Ielchor ])iaz xvas alcalde mayor. r It does 
not appear, however, that the Indian policy in this 
region was radically changed for the better before 
1536; for it was a party.of Spanish raiders from San 
:Miguel in search of plunder and slaves in the Petatlan 
country, who met Cabeza de Vaea and his companions, 
of whose stra.nge wanderings across the continent I 
have now to speak. 
 Dee. 10, 1537, Viceroy Mendoza writes to the emperor that Dia.z had 
come to Mexico, at a date not Inentioned, to eomlolain on behalf of the settlers 
that they had no means of livhag now that they were not allowed to make 
slaves. Mendoza regarded i as of great importance that the villa be no 
bandoned, and had sent the settlers necessary articles to the value of 1,000 
pesos, until the emperor should decide on some means Of permanent relief. 
1lorida, Col. J)oe., i. 129-30. See alsoon the matters mentioned in the text, 
J3eaernot, C. r6.. Mich., iii. 497; iv. 71-4; Ramirez, Proceso: 225-6; Gzma,, 
lra.l:el. An6n., 293-4; Id., 2a.a Rel. Adn., 303-5; .Mota-t:'adilla, Co,. xV. Gal., 
.87; Ribas, llist, fl'riural)hos , 23-4. 
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age about six weeks, tossed by storms, suffering ter- 
ribly from tlirst, hunger, and exposure, landing 
occasionally, and attacked several times by savages, 
until early in November the boat commanded by 
Cabeza de Vaca and one of the others were stranded 
on an island near the main, and the surviving navi- 
gators, naked and more dead than alive, were thrown 
into the hands of the natives, who were in a condition 
hardly less deplorable than their own. 
Four of the strongest survivors were despatched 
with instructions to press on, and if possible to reach 
:Pnuco, supposed to be not far distant. Famine 
and pestilence soon reduced the Spaniards from eighty 
to fifteen, also carrying off one half of the Indians. 
The survivors beemne slaves and were gradually seat- 
feted. Alvar Nufiez remained over a year on the 
island, very harshly treated, and employed chiefly in 
digging t?om under the water a root used as food. 
tie afterwards bettered his condition by becoming a 
trader on the main, traversing the country for many 
leagues, and exchanging shells and various articles of 
coast merchandise for skins and other island products. 
tie remained in the service of the Indians, naked like 
his masters, for nearly six years, naming the island 
hIalhado from his misfortunes there. At the end of 
that time, in company with the only survivor there, 
named Oviedo, he escaped from his masters, and went 
down the coast to a bay which he supposed to be 
the Espfritu Santo discovered in 1519, erossing four 
large rivers on the way. Oviedo returned to Malhado, 
but Cabeza de Vaea became a slave in another tribe, 
and soon met Andr6s ])orantes, Alonso del Castillo 
'Ialdonado, and Estevanieo, an Arabian negro slave. 
All these were of the party vreeked on M:alhado 
Island, but in their subsequent-wanderings they had 
gone far down the coast, meeting survivors from the 
other boats, and learning the fate of Narvaez and his 
companions. These had also been wrecked and had 
perished one by one with very few exceptions. Of the 
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coming from the east were the San Sabi range of 
westerl Texas; that the 1Rio Grande was crossed 
betweel Paso del Norte and the Presidio del Norte; 
that in passig tlrougl Chihuahua they either went 
Ul) the Conchos  and thence north-weswardly, or up 
the Rio Grande  and thence westwardly to the head- 
-. .... .....=...-,,o  ... - - 
s  o-. .....  ............ ,:,. ...... ..............  - 
- ,--- .... ....... .... ............ ..... ...., . ,----. ... > 
  -  ......  .......  .... 
-.. " .g 
Cnz B Vncn's 
waters of the Yaqui; that they did not visi{ 
Pueblo towns of New Mexico or Arizona, although 
they leard of them;  and that there s nothing to 
ildicate a journey down the Gila Valley. 
northeas of Santa F. his repor is probably he only foundation for the 
opinion of Davis and Smih bu he laer aeems o have changed his opinion, 
though his editor did no. Bu his esimony of Castafmda is eomp!etely 
overthrown by ha of Jaramillo in his narrative of he aame expedition, 
lNon in Flo'ida, Col. oc., 19 era, 7, ha hey me an ohl Indian 
'ho aaid he had aeen four oghr Spaniards 'mas cia  Nueva Espafia,' 
is farther aouh. 
 Cabeza de Vaea's relation Nvors his roue, nd Nspejo in 182 heard 
among he Jumanas, no Nr above he mouh of he Conehos. lm he party 
had passed ghag way. pejo, Relation, 107; ]Iakl' lg., iii. 85. Davis' 
objection ha the Conehos-is no long enough for a journey of  days along 
igs banks, is of lile weigh, since i is no implied in he narrative ha 
las 17 days' trip as on he river. Snih, Relion, 162 169, Nvors a west- 
erly course from he Conehos junegion. 
 Oiedo'a nm'ire would favor his roue. 
 The editor of Smih'a translation, , thinks he route from he Arkansa 
'meked by indieagions which leave liggle room for doub'and clearly implies 
tha he wanderers passed hrough ghe Pueblo gowns. Davis, SJ. Conq. 
lIe., 70, 96; seems o hold he same opinion, bu quMifies ha opinion, and 
hows his donbgs on ghe subjeeg, b he remark h New Nexieo ghen exended 
much fther south than now. 
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alle in lIexico, where they arrived July 25, 153(;. 
After having prepared a report, of their travels, and 
according to Beaumont a map of the countries visited, 
for the viceroy and audiencia, the company separated. 
The negro Estevanico became the slave of Meudoza. 
Alonso del Castillo Maldonado seems to have remained 
in Iexico, but is not again heard of in connection 
with northern history. Andrds I)orantes started for 
Spain, but, returned and entered hlendoza's service 
for projected northern explorations, which never were 
carried out, while Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca arrived 
in Lisbon in August, 1537. The latter was again sent 
to the New World ifi 1540 as governor and captain- 
general to rule over the fierce tribes of the io de la 
Plata in South America. His experience in this new 
field was but a series of contentions with rivals ald 
enemies, who charge him with deeds of cruelty and 
injustice wholly inconsistent with the idea of the man's 
character which is formed by reading his relation. 
He returned to Spain in 1545 as a prisoner, and in 
1551 was condemned by the council of the Indies to loss 
of all his titles and banishment to Africa. Whether 
or not the senteneewas executed is not known. There 
is some evidence that, he was afterward pardoned, n 

71 lIany notes might be dded on the discrepancies between different 
writers, but this would mount simply to a list of errors by such writers in 
taking their information frown the original narratives. The prevalent state- 
ment that Chirinos was in command of the party that met Cabeza de Vaca 
has already been noticed. Another error frequently met is the division of. 
the name Alonso del Castillo MMdonado. making Maldonado a fifth member 
of the party; this is done by lIota-Padilla, Tello, Beaumont, Clavigero, 
Gomara., and by nany later writers. It is stated, and perhaps correctly, by 
Alegre, Ribas, Tello, and Beaumont, that some 500 of the friendly natives 
-ho served Alvar Nufiez as escort, changed their homes and settled perma- 
nently on the Rio Petatlan. If so tlmy came merely from a little farther 
north in Sonora and not frown Florida, Texas, New Mexico, or even Chihuahua., 
as some writers imply. 
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province, subsequently engaging in an expedition to 
the far north. An attelnpt was made to continue 
Torre's policy toward the natives, and for a few years 
the general outbreak was defem'ed. 1 

Guzman was now out of the way, but Cortds had a 
new and powerful, though more honorable, rival in 
Viceroy Mendoza, who also cherished an ambition to 
acquire fame and wealth as a conquistador, and like 
the others looked northward for a field of conquest. 
To his credit it may be said that he proposed to tbund 
his fame largely on a lenient and just treatment of the 
native races. When Alvar Nufiez and his party came 
to Mexico Mendoza had frequent interviews with them 
respecting the lands they had visited; he bought the 
negro Estevanieo, and finally secured the services of 
AndrOs Dorantes to go with fifty men on a new expe- 
dition. This project was never carried out;  but it 
was arranged that Govenmr Coronado, soon after his 
appointment, should go north to San Migud on a 
visit of inspection, and with him were sent several 
Franeiseans accompanied by the negro Estevanieo and 
by a party of liberated slaves from the region of 
Culiaean. The plan was to introduce tlm new Indian 
policy or to confirm the changes already made by the 
influence of Cabeza de Vaea, and under cover of this 
policy to send out a small party to prepare for the 
advance of a lalger force of conquerors. 
After seine preliminary embassies from San Miguel, 
composed of the freed slaves, or as certain authors 
say of fioiars, a by which the natives were convinced of 

 See Hist. Mex., ii. chap. xxii., this series. 
=' Je ne sais pas comment il se fit quc l'affaire n'eut pas de suite.' 
doza, in 5l'ernaux-Uompan.s, l'oy., srie i. tom. ix. 287; Ramtsio, raeig., iii. 
355. 
 Torqnemad, iii. 357-8, and Ieanmont, Cr6n. Iictt., iv. 141-5, speak of 
two Franciscans who went in 1538 wih  captain bent on conquest and gohl. 
At  certMn place the captain tmed to the right, was -toppd by tb.e sierra 
and returned. The padres went to the left; one of them returned on account 
of illness; the other advanced over 200 leagues until he heard of a people 
wearing clothes, houses of many stories, walled towns on , gret river, the 
Seven Cities, nd Quivira. This padre, who was probably Juan Olmedo, 
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the Franciscans and thus was secured the earnest 
co6peration of that order. Coronado affected secrecy 
and m3stery the better to excite popular interest. 
Iendoza., no less enthusiastic, lent to the scheme 
thll aid of his influence and authority. The response 
was as immediate and satisfactory as had been those 
to the calls of Guzman in 1529 and of Cortds in 1539, 
notwithstanding the disastrous termination of botlt 
eXl)editions. Three hundred Spaniards, including 
many gentlemen of good family and high rank, with 
eight hundred Indian allies were enlisted without 
difficulty. Mendoza wished at first to take command 
in person, but the state of affairs in Mexico making 
tlis impracticable Coronado was made captain-general 
of the expedition. He had the entire confidence of 
the viceroy, and was at this time popular with his 
nen; though it appears that he had no real military 
mthority over many of his gentleman officers, who 
were bound only by their promise. Mendoza went 
to Compostela, and cheered the army by a parting 
address in February 1540. A_ maritime expedition 
under Pedro de A_lareon was to eoSperate with the 
army, but as there was no communication between 
the two branches, the voyage will be noticed later. 
At Chametla, Lope de Samaniego, the maestre de 
campo, who it wll be remembered had served :under 
Guzman and had been first to reach the Petatlan 
]liver, having impr, udently entered a pueblo with buC 
few companions, was killed by the natives. His death 
was much regretted, and was terribly avenged by the 
hanging of such inhabitants of the town and vicinity 
as could be caught. Here also Diaz and Zaldivar 
joined the army, coming back from a preliminary 
ploration undertaken from San Miguel in the preced- 
ing November by Coronado's order. They had bllowed 
Niza's route and reached Chichilticale, perhaps on the 
Gila liver, but had found little or nothing to justify 
the padre provincial's glowing statements. Their 
report Was made secretly, but" its purport leaked out, 
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he found a populous country and large villages of 
wigwams, there were no gold and silver, no powerful 
kingdoms, no advanced civilization. It should be 
noted, however, that popular belief in the wealth of 
Quivira increased notwithstanding Coronado's failure, 
so that the place played a Irominen part in later eon- 
jeet.ures and reasonings abou what must exist in the 
far north. Moreover by a strange error, apparently 
of the historian Gomara, Quivira and lnOS of Coro- 
nado's discoveries were soon transferred o the northern 
[Pacific coast, where they figured on maps for man.y 
years, lIeanwhile expeditions were also sent far down 
the lio Grande and up as far as Taos. In the spring 
of 1542, when ready for a new campaign, Coronado 
was seriously injured in a tournament, and on con- 
valescence determined, against he will of his ofl%ers, 
to give up the expedition. Some friars were left 
behind, who were afterward killed, and in April the 
return march was begun. 
A Chiehiltieale Captain Gallego was met, with a 
small reidnforeement from lIexieo and Culiaean. His 
march had been through hostile tribes who resisted 
every step, and his exploits gave him great fame as 
an Indian-fighter. The chronicler believes that with 
his little company of twenty-wo men Gallego would 
have gone on and penetrated he rich eounry de- 
scribed by E1 Tureo. Here the gentlemen renewed 
their requests for a further prosecution of the con- 
quest; but neither he leader nor the army would 
listen to their pleadings; at leas the latter would not, 
for Coronado seems o have lost all real control. The 
march homeward through Sonora was marked by 
several encounters with the natives, and by he dis- 
cover3, of an antidote for the poisoned arrows. At 
Culiaean the army arrived in a sad stae of insubordi- 
nation. Coronado, still unwell, was unable to make 
his authority respected either as commander or as gov- 
ernor of the province, and it was only with much 
eulty and by a lavish distribution of gifts and promises 
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down the river to the gulf in the hope of finding a 
port or meeting Alareon's fleet, but aeeomplislied 
neither object. In October captains Diaz and Gal- 
lego arrived at San Gerdnimo from the north, having. 
been despatched by Coronado from Cibola. :Diaz was 
to remain in command a the new setelement with 
eighty men, and to pu himself if possible in commu- 
nication with Alareon. Gallego was to proceed to 
Mexico with reports for the vieero,, and Arellano 
with the main force was to join the eneral a Cibola, 
as he did in :December. 
Leaving :Diego de Alearaz in eommand at San 
Gerdnimo, Melchor Diaz soon started with twenty- 
five picked men, and Indian guides, in search of Alar- 
con. I-Ie probably went down the river o the gulf 
and thence proceeded north-westwardly, no far froln 
the coast. We have no particulars of the march, esti- 
mated a a hundred and fifty leagues, until he reached 
the region abou the mouth of the Colorado, a river 
named by :Diaz lio del Tizon from the custom of the 
natives of carrying a fire-brand with which to warm 
themselves, and which was perfectly understood by 
the Spaniards to be the stone river discovered nearer 
its source by C'trdenas from Cibola and the lIoqui 
towns. The natives were so large and .srong, it is 
gravely stated, ha.t one of them easily bore upon his 
head a burden which six Spaniards could not move. 
On reaching the river, :Diaz heard that the vessels had 
been seen below, and after ravelling three days o a . 
point which he considered fifteen leagues from the 
mouth, he found letters from Alareon, buried at the 
tbo of a tree. The letters announced the voyager's 
return to New Spain and his discovery that Californi 
was not an island. The pary then wen up the rivet" 
for five or six days in search of a ford. They finally 
crossed on rafts in the country of a hostile tribe who 
plotted heir destruction, but whose plans were dis- 
covered and circumvented. There is no evidence that 
:Diaz went above the mouth of the Gila. After cross- 
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ing he proceeded down the river and coast t)r an un- 
known distance, reaching a region where tim ground 
is said to have been so ho and trembling as to be 
impassable. 'inally, in attempting to drive away 
dog which was worrying the sheep brough tr fiod, 
he threw his lance, and, his horse still running, was 
pierced in the thigh by the weapon which had stuck 
poin uppermost in the ground. He was carried back 
toward San Ger6nimo for twenty days, bu died betbre 
his party arrived there early in 1541. ; 
Alcaraz at once sen to Coronado the repor of 
Diaz's death, with the further information tha the 
natives were hostile, the soldiers mutinous, mad the 
prospects of the colony bad. Captain Tobar was sen 
south fi'om Ttguex, and on his arrival caused the arres 
of some of the wors native chieftains; bu Alca.raz 
fi'eed them ti_)r a ransom of cloth. As soon as heir 
chieI; were released the Indians attacked he Spaniards 
and killed seventeen with poisoned arrows before they 
could regain the settlemeng. Tobar now changed again 
the site of San Gerdnimo, transferring i tbrty leagues 
northward to the valley of Suya, perhaps identical 
with the io San Ignaeio of modern maps, in 
vieinigy of Magdalena. Abou August 1541 Tobar 
returned to Tiguex, and is said to have takea with him 
the bes of he soldiers, leaving the mos umnanage- 
able ag San Oerdnimo. In the spring of 1542, when 
Cal)tain CSrdenas arrived from the north he found 
the own empty. etre its final aban(lonment most 
of the remaining force had deserted and fled toward 
Culiaean under Pedro de vila. Of he deserters 
some were killed by the savages, others were detained 
by Saavedra a San Miguel, and he resg fled goward 
Mcxido. The natives took advantage of the eolony's 

 Mota-Padilla, Coq..N'. Gal., 158-9, says that Dia-z after crossing the 
river travelled four days, found no people, and resolved to return; on the re- 
tun he was wounded by the shaft and not the point of the lance; and died 
Jan. lSth. According to Coroado, .Relacio, 149, he crossed the river 30 1. 
from its mouth, travelled westward 5 or 6 days, returned for want of water, 
and was killed during the return. 
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to be defeated and killed. Mendoz was alarmed for 
the safety not only of New Galici but of all New 
Spain, and he marched north at the head of ,n large 
army. In a short but vigorous campaign he captured 
t.he pefioles one by one, by siege, by assault, by strata- 
gem, or through the treachery of the defenders, end- 
ing with Mixton, the strongest of all, and returned 
southward in 15-12. Thousands of natives had been 
killed in battle; thousands cast themselves from the 
cliffs and perished; thousands were enslaved. Many 
escaped to the sierras of Nayarit and Zacatecas; but 
the sFirit of rebellion was broken tbrever. * 
There is little more to be said of New Galicia that 
concerns my present subject. The province was now 
explored and conqtered, though there were occasional 
revolts on the northern frontier. The audiencia was 
established in 1548, and was moved with the capital 
about 1561 to Guadalajara, a town transferred to its 
modern site in consequence of the Mixton war. The 
president of the audiencia was governor of the prov- 
race, extending, after the separation of Nueva Vizcaya, 
to the northern lines of the modern Jalisco and Zaca- 
teens; and the jurisdiction of the body in judicial 
matters extended over the whole north. So did the 
bishopric founded in 1544, the see being with the 
capital transferred from Compostela to Guadalajara. 
The Franciscans had accompanied the conquerors in 
all their movements; and while they founded no 
missions of the regular type of more northern regions, 
they were actively engaged in the work of conversion 
bebre 1600, as were members of other orders to a 
slight extent. Agriculture made some progress, and 
stock-raising much more. Many new towns were 
built, lich mines were worked, especially in Zaca- 
tecas, where the town of that name was founded in 
1548, and in favor of which region during the first 
excitement the rest of the province vas well nigh 
 For details of the Mixton war and subsequent lgue'a Galician annals 
ee IIist. 2Mex., ii. chirp, xxiv. this series. 
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depopulated; and again before the end of the century 
the southern Zaeateeas mines were nearly, though 
temporarily, abandoned for the northern about Nom- 
bre de Dios, some of the explorers penetrating much 
farther north. Besides soldiers in active service, and 
miners in Zaeateeas at certain times, it is not likely 
that there were more than five hundred Spaniards in 
New Galicia before 1600. 
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.ANNALS OF NUEVA VIZCAYA. 
1554-1600. 

ZAC.TECAS [INES--.[ERCADO'S SILVE OUN.I--IBARRA'S PRIVATE EX- 
PLORATIONS[ENDOZA AD TIIE FRACISC.S--IB.xRRA tS GOVENOR-- 
PROVCE OF NUEVA VIZCAYAEXPEDTOAT SAs JCANFOUND-G 
o" NOBtE DE DIOS A-D DcoTo Cor. o TOPIAGRA-D 
EPORTSIND AR-D SANTA BXRBARA MINES[ARCH TO SINALOA 
'ILLA OF SAN JUA---Tou IN TIlE FA NORTH--CITY OF PAGMESA 
SEBASTIAn" DE CHtMETLA--DEATI[ OF I.n--Pnocnss i Dunce-co-- 
LIST OF GOVER'ORS--A-NALS OF SIh'ALOA--MUDE OF FRIARS--VILL.k 
ABANDONEDMOXTOYA'S ExIIO--BzA's ENTRADAS.IN FLIr 
DE SINALOAFRANCISCAX CONVENTSFOUR [ARTYRSARLEGUI'S 
CIIRONICLE--JESUIT ANNALSI SINALOA--THE ANUAS--IARTYRDO:,I 
OF FATItER TAPIAIN TOPIATEPEHUANE [ISSIONS--SAN'rA MARIA DE 
ARASXPLORATION A'D CONQUEST OF -EV IExICO. 

AFTER the Mixton war the wild tribes of the 
frontier, corresponding to the northern parts of the 
modern state of' Zacatccas, continued their hostilities 
to some extent until their subjugation by peaceful 
n:eans was authorized by viceroy and king. After 
several minor efforts by Ofiatc and. others, Juan de 
Tolos with  few Spaniards, friars, and ratives 
reached the ]uf mountain in 1546,and soon succeeded 
in pacifying and converting the savage inhabitants, 
who in return revealed the existence of rich silver 
lodes. Tolos was joined in 1548 by Ofiate, 
los, and Diego de Ibarra; the rich mines of San 
Bernab6, San Benito, lSnuco, and others were dis- 
covered and worked. The town of Zacatccas was 
founded, and a mining rush to this region well nigh 
depopulated other parts of New Galicia. In 1552 
L99) 
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tion. Some writers erroneously credit Ibarra with 
having penetrated to the region of the nlodern city 
of Chihuahua, md some give too early a (late for thee 
occupation of San ]3al'tolomd. : At San Juan during 
the winter the Indians became troublesome, killing 
over four hundred horses and mules, and obliging the 
governor not only to send to the south for more live- 
stock, arms, and amnmnition, but to build a new fort. 
In the spri" of 1564 Ibarra marched again into the 
mountains of Topia, finding nothing apparently of the 
wonders before reported, but pacifying the natives, 
establishing a garrison, and probably opening some of 
the mines discovered in the previous trip. At any 
rate the mining camps of San Andr6s and San I-Iipd- 
lito soon became somewhat flourishing in this region. 
Instead, lowever, of returning to San Juan in I)u- 
rango, Ibarra continued his march across the sierra 
until he reached the lio Suaqui, or Sinaloa, now the 
]uerte. Of the coast provinces above Jaliseo for the 
past twenty 3"ears and more, since Coronado's return 
in 1542, we know nothing except that the little town 
of San Miguel had managed to maintain its precarious 
existence, being the only Spanish settlement in all that 
region, s and that outsile of Culiaean the natives were 
independet and hostile. The results of Guzman's 
conquest had been well nigh obliterated, except the 
memory of his outrages. 
The state of things enabled Ibarra to extend his 
authority as governor of Nueva Vizeaya over the 
coast provinces, and on reaching the Suaqui tiver he 

 Ibarra, ],'elac{on. He calls the mines Santa B'Srbola, or at least the 
printer does. See !-[errera, dec. viii. lib. x. cap. xxiv.; Cavo, 'res Niglos, i. 
164; l_cudero, 2Vot. C]ih., 88; Co-de, in Soc. Mex. Geog., Bol., v. 272. Ar- 
lcgui, Crdn. Zac., 37q, talks of the occupation of San Bartolom Valley by 
friars in 1559-63. Ibarra lef garrisons in many forts in Chihuahua before he 
went to Sinaloa. [ouumentos l)omin. E., hiS., no. 2, p. 243; 'rejes, Hist. 
11reve, 217, 219. 
s Herrera, hovever, dec. viii. lib. vi. cap. xvi., speaks of a Christian pueblo 
on the Omitlan River as resisting the savages with the aid of a few Spaniards 
in 1550. Chametla may no have been abandoned all the time. hIota-Padilla, 
ltist. r. Gal., 112-13, nentions outrages committed on the natives far north 
of San Miguel between 1540 and 1550, but his meaning is no clear. 
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veniently irrigated from the rivers; and they also had 
many ltouses of several stories. ]3ut because it was 
so far fl'om New Spain and Spanish settlements, and 
because the governor had not people enough for set- 
tlement, and the natives were hostile, using poisoned 
arrows, he was obliged to return" after many fights 
and dangers. And in retreating he was obliged to 
cross a mountain range of thirty-five leagues, with 
great rivers, where they were near starvation, living 
on herbs and horse-meat for more than tbrty days. a 
]3eaumont, deriving his information fl'om unknown 
sources, adds that Ibarra was accompanied by fifty 
soldiers, by Pedro de Tobar, and by Father Acebedo 
and otScrs friars. His course was to the right of 
that tbllowed by Coronado, and nearer New l'fexico. 
tie reached some great plains adjoining those of the 
acas--the buffalo plainsand there found an aban- 
doned pueblo, whose houses were of several stories, 
which was called Paguemi, and where there were 
traces of metals having been smelted. A few days 
later, as this writer seems to say, Ibarra reached the 
great city of Pagme, "a most beautiful city, adorned 
with very sumptuous edifices, extending over three 
leagues, with houses of three stories, very grand, with 
various and extensive plazas, and the houses sur- 
rounded by walls that appeared to be of masonry." 
This town was also abandoned, and the people were 
said to have gone eastward. =" 
This expedition may have been made in 1564, bu 
more probably in 1565, as no definite date is given. 
It is difficult to determine what reliance should be 
placed on Beaumont's narrative; and there appear to 
be no grounds for more than the vaguest conjecture 
as to what region was thus explored by Ibarra. He 
may have visited some of the abandoned pueblos of 

"! Ibarra, Relacion, 482-3. 
',.z Beatmont, Crdn. Mich., v. 538-41. Water was brought in a ditch from 
a high range. Here they found mill-stones, traces of smelting, and a copper 
plate. Perhaps the meaning of the author is that Pagme and Pagucni were 
the same town. 
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the Gila Valley; or may have gone farther, as ]3eau- 
mont seems to think to the region of' tim [oqui 
towns; or perhaps he went more to the east and 
reached the Casas Grandes of Chihuahua. 
Soon after his return to Sinaloa, after making ar- 
rangements for the prosperity of the nev town of 
San Juan, 3 Ibarra marched southward to Chametla 
with the intention of adding that region to his do- 
main, of founding a town, and of discovering mines 
or perhaps taking advantage of earlier discoveries.  
These objects were accomplished after some hardships 
and troubles with the natives on the march down the 
coast. The new villa was named San Sebastian. lich 
mines were developed, and two flourishing reales, or 
mining districts, were soon in existence. It appears 
that the settlement of this region had previously been 
intrusted to Doctor Morones of the audiencia, but 
of his death, or perhaps too long delay in beginning 
operations, Ibarra took advantage to extend his au- 
thority over Chamet]a. In all parts of the province 
from Jalisco up to San Miguel he made many changes 
in fhc old encomiendas with a view to reward his 
friends.  
The occupation of Chametla may be supposed to 
have been in the year 1565. From this time we have 
nothing definite respecting the life of Governor Ibarra, 
which seems to have been spent mainly at San Sebas- 

 Beaumon says he began the building of ships there wih a view to 
further explorations by sea; bu was diverted from that purpose by a letter 
frown his uncle Diego, urging him to search for mines, since 'todo lo demas era 
cartas andadas.' tie sought unsuccessfully for mines in the north and then 
went south. " 
t I have explained, noe 20, tha Beaumont, with some support from Ibarra, 
represents the founding of the town as a separate afibSr preceding the north- 
ern expedition, the presen enterprise being with a sole view to the mines. 
This seems an unlikely version, and Ibarra, t:elacio, 483, says distinctly that 
he went now to take possession of the region, pacify the natives, and found 
the villa, alluding to the mines as discovered incidentally as a result of these 
operations. 
 Alonso de Parra, and his sons and nephews, are said to have been prom- 
inen vecinos of San Sebastian. A few details of changes in encomiendias 
are given. Beaumont, Crdn. Mich., v. 531, 537-8; 1)urago, Doc. Hist., IS., 
60-1; l'rejes, Hist. Breve, 219-21; Fscudero, _hot. Dur., 7-11. Alegre, Hist. 
Con9. Jesus, i. 238, says that Ibarra by forced marches got ahead of Morones. 
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tian. In his exploring enterprises he had spent all 
his wealth, over 400,000 pesos as he claimed; and 
worse still his health had been wrecked by exposure. 
At an unknown date he wrote or caused to be written 
the memorial of his services which I have so often 
cited, in which the king was informed of his great sac- 
rifices in behalf of the royal cause, in the hope of duo 
recompense; 6 but it led to no results so far as can be 
known. The governor seems to have revisited I)u- 
range, probably more than once ;=7 and he died appar- 
ently about 1575. lie was not only an able and am- 
bitious conquistador, but withal an honorable, liberal, 
and popular man. s 

:From the death of Governor Ibarra, or rather from 
the end of his active explorations in 1565, to the end 
of the century, the annals of Nueva Vizcaya are 
lneagre. East of the mountains the natives gave but 
little trouble, and the records of missionary progress 
vill be presented separately. The two villas of 
I)urango and Nombre de I)ios had in 1569 each 
about thirty vecinos, representing perhaps a popula- 
tion of three hundred; s and it is not probable tha 

 Ibarra, Relaclon de los descbrimientos conqustas y poblaclones ltecltas per 
el goberttador Francisco de Ybarra en lees pro vincias de Copala, leva !izcaya 
y Chiatmela. In Pachcco and Cdrdenas, Col. Dec., xiv. 463-84; JDurago, 
Dec. tI&t., MS., 1-14; and translation in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., sSrie i. 
tom. x. 367-99. 
=He was at :N'ombre de Dies in June 1569. Durago, Dec. Hist., MS., 
85-6. Also probably in 1565 in connection with the quarrel about jurisdic- 
tion. 
=s Died in Chametla soon after 1572. 1)ares Biogrdficos, in Cartas de Idias, 
779-80. Beaument erroneously says he died in 1564, and adds that his body 
was transferred later to Durango. tie left a large estate encumbered with 
larger debts. The nearest indication of the date of his death is the appoint- 
ment of his successor in 1576. Ibarra was  native of Vizcaya, a nephew of 
.Diego de Ibarra the wealthy mine-owner of Zacatecas who married the vice- 
roy's daughter, and a knight of Santiago. Beauont, Crdn. _Mich., v. 560-4; 
.Albieri, Hist. 2Ils., IIS., 63-5; Frejes, Hist. Breve, 221. liombre virtuoso 
y bastante' says Viceroy Velasco. Rebcion, 553. 
=Guadalajara, Iforme del Cabildo al Rey, 1569, 492. In Dtrago, 
Dec. Hist., hiS., 30-1, is a record in Aztec and Spanish of a meeting in 1585 
of Aztec and other settlers of Durango to deliberate on the best way of dis- 
tributing their labors, etc. In 1595, a suit arose between citizens and the 
curate of Durango, in consequence of a lady of high social psition not hv- 
ing been buried near enough to the altar. Iamirez Hist. JDur., 1'2-13. 
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at. all, by Fernando de Trejo, who ruled until 1583. 
Then Fernando de Iazan became governor, his term 
being in 1584-5. Antonio de Monroy ruled from 
1.586 to 1589; Rodrigo del Rio y Loza, one of Ibarra's 
captains 5"Oln the first, from 1589 to 1590; and Diego 
])'erlallo de Velaseo from 1596 or a little earlier.  

At San Juan, on the lio Suaqui in Sinaloa, very 
soon, perlmps a year or two after Governor Ibarra's 
departure in 156:1-6,  the natives xvithout any-pre- 
vious indications of hostility killed the two 5"iars 
Accbedo and Herrera and also fifteen Spaniards who 
visited some of their villages in search of maize, soon- 
attackin.g and s.tting fireto the villa. The settlers 
defended tlemselves by hastily constructing a wooden 
fort, and set to Culiacan for aid; but betbre succor 
arrived they were tbreed to abandon the place and 
retire southward to the io Yetatlan. r Here they 
seem not to lmve been molested for ten years or 
more;  until in 1583 Pedro de Montoya obtained 
from Governor Trejo authority to make a new en- 
trada. He marched 5'ore San Miguel with thirty 
men, a.ecompanied by Pedroza, the tbrmer alcalde of 
San Jump.  As they advanced northward the natives 
fled at first, but soon returned and made peace. 
hl:ontoya refoundcd the villa and named it San Fclipe 
y Santiago de Carapoa. It was not on the original 
site, but apparently still on the I{io Suaqui. But 

 Sialoa, 2[ern. Hst., hiS., 14-19; followed by A legre, ttist. Comp. Jesu.e, 
238-9, 318.. The date of Pdo's accession in the MS. is given as 1585, doubt- 
less an error for 1589 or 1590. 
 Arlegui, Crdm Zac., 216-21, says it was in 1567, but his dates are all 
ncertain. 
;S-ittaloa, JIern. Hist., hiS., 13 et seq.; ,41egre, ttlst. Cornp. Jest.% i. 238 
et seq. ; and Rib,s.% Hi.t. 7"riumptto.% 28 et seq., are the best authorities on 
these and the following events. Sone writers think that all the settlers ex- 
cept five retired to Culiacan; but this seems to have been later. 
SIn 1569, according to Guadalq]ar, Ibrme del Cabildo, 493, there 
were 12 or 13 vccinos at Sin.]oa, but by reason of its remoteness and poverty 
the settlement was likely to be ,nbandoned. 
 Albieuri, Hi.t. Mis., MS., 70-9, represents hlontoya as having been sent 
by Ibarra, that is about 1566; and he gives some details of the massacre of 
this officer" and his men at  banquet given by the treacherous Suaquis. 
]qIST. i. IIEx. STATES, VOL. I. 8 
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sand Christian Indians, the mines being exhausted or 
at least not worked; and Sinaloa, with its five or more 
adventurous citizens of. San Fclipe, surrounded by 
savages, among whom in the later years the Jesuits 
began their labors. 

The Franciscans were the first workers in the 
spiritual conquest of Nueva Vizcaya. One or more 
of their number aeeolnpanied each party of explorers, 
settlers, and miners from the time of Nufio de Guz- 
man. ]3etween 1554 and 1590 they had established 
cast of the main sierra ten of their stations, or con- 
. . 
vents.as they, were called, all dependent on the cen- 
tral establishment, or custody of Zaeateeas. a Only 
T " d' 
N ombre de I)os and )urango can be properly said to 
have been founded before 1563. Father Mendoza's 
labors at Nombre de Dios from 1554 have been al- 
ready recorded, also the arrival in this field of padres 
:Pedro de Espinareda, Diego de la Cadena, Jaeinto de 
San Francisco, and the donado Lfieas in 1556, Cadena 
and Ltleas extending their labors northward to the 
Guadiana Valley before 1562. 4 During this priod 
Father t/ernardo de Cossin came to join the mission- 
ary band, and in a tiw years was the first to attain 
the honors of martyrdom in Nueva Vizeaya.  
 These in the order, so far as it can be ascertained, of their founding 
were a Nombre de Dios, Durango, San Pedro y San Pablo de Topia, Pefml 
.]3!anco (near Cuencam and afterward transfen'ed to San Juan del Rio), lIa- 
pilni (soon abandoned, but perhaps reestablished), San Bartolom Valley 
lAllende), San Juan del lIezquital, San Francisco del Mezquital, Cuencam, 
and Saltiilo. As to the dates the Franciscan chroniclers give invariably those 
of the first visits to the regions in question, in most cases several years before 
l:ermanent establishments were founded and generally too early even for the 
preliminary visits. These first visits COTespond with Ibarra's private ex- 
plorations of 155"4-60, and the permanent convents date from his official tours 
as governor from 1562. 
* See p. 101 of this volume. 
* Cossin was a Frenchman by birth,  native of Aquitaine, but belonged 
to the convent of San Juan de la Luz near the Basque city of Fnenterrabia. 
Soon after his arrival in America he was sent to join Espinareda's band, and 
by the latter to join Cadena at Guadianm Eager for work he soon obtaiamd 
lcave to make an entrada among the gentiles, by whom he was shot with 
arrows while engaged in showing them the falsity of their old faith. Arlegui 
dates his martyrdom in 1555, but it must have been after 1556, and was prob- 
ably several years later. 
Jacinto de San Francisco, popularly known as Padre Cintos, had been one 
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In this pious raid they taught the natives to lneel 
and kiss the padres' hands a.t their approach, to build 
churches, and to say doctrina. They whil)ped some 
who were refractory about receiving the new faith, 
and broke up, united, or reistablished the villages ac- 
cording to their own ideas of convenience or policy. 
They appointed alcaldes and other officials as usual, 
and especially directed their attention to breaking or 
burning all stones and bones worshil)ped as idols. The 
records show the Spaniards to have been hardly less 
superstitious than the Acaxees, since accounts of idols 
speaking or eating arc accepted apparently without 
the slightest doubt. 

At Durango, or Guadiana, twenty-two thousand 
pesos having been contributed by Governor del tio 
and others, the Jesuit college was founded in 1593-4, 
and at the end of the century had eight priests and two 
hermanos in its fellowship. Two padres vorked at the 
college among the Spaniards and other inhabitants of 
the city and vicinity, while two were stationed at each 
of the three missions that had been founded. Of these 
Santaren and ]uiz, as already noted, were in the 
mountains of Topia. Two others of the eight Jesuits 
were fathers Gerdnimo ]amirez and Juan de Fonte 
engaged in converting the great Tepehuane nation, 
which occupied a large part of what is now Durango 
from :Papasquiar.o northward. Igamirez began the 
arte, the escribano of the expedition, who minutely describes and swears to 
every petty detail of each day's acts, each movenent and word of captain, 
padres, and natives, each idol destroyed. More words to less purpose could 
hardly be written. The pueblos as left after this entrada were: Santa Ana, 
San Martin, San Pedro y San Pablo, San Diego, San Juan lh'apeces, San 
Gerdnimo, San Tehno, Cuevas, Aibupa, Otatitlan, Acapu, Matenipa, San 
lXIiguel de los lZeyes, Tocotlan, and San Juan de Cubia, having from 68 to 
320 inhabitants each. The real de San AndrOs was already under the care of 
a curate. A regulation was made forbi'ddhg outsiders to visit the Indian 
lueblos or to entice away the inhabitants under penalty of 100 pesos if the 
offender were a Spaniard, or 200 blows if an Indian. Alegre, i. 378-82, gives 
some details of Santaren's experience in 1599. Mota-Padilla, Hist..tV. Gal., 
50, mentions a revolt quelled by Bishop Mota in 1599 after the military had 
failed. According to Dicc. Univ., i. 31; x. 619 et seq., the name Topia camo 
from an old woman transformed into a stone, still venerated il the form of 
,iicaras. See also Ilibas Hizt. Triumt)lws, 471-8. 
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soil's remarkable fertility; but in the following cent,ury 
its progress was seriously retarded through the Ol)- 
pression of the poorer classes and especially the natives 
by rich monoi)olists of land and water. 1 

The annals of New '[exico are fiflly presented in 
another volume; 6 hence an outline only is required i 
this connection, the provi)ce being one of the North 
:Mexican States though never belonging to Nuev 
izcay. The first visit of Europeans was that of 
azquez de Coronado froIn the west in 150-2 as 
already recorded. ]efore the end of the century the 
country was several times revisited and finally occu- 
pied by Spanish forces fi'om the south, the various 
expeditions being voluminously and for the most part 
satisfactorily recorded in documents yet extant. 
In 1581 Father Agustin odriguez, moved by  
perusal oi  Cabeza de Vaca's narrative and by certain 
reports brought by natives from the north, set out 
fl'om Sa ]3artolom Valley in southern Chihuahua, 
accompaied by two other Franciscans and a few sol- 
diers under one Chamuscado. They svent down the 
Conchos and up the Iio Grande to the province of 
the Tiguas, Coronado's Tiguex. They called tlm 
country San Felipe, perhaps San Felipe de Nuevo 
3..Iexico. The soldiers soon returned; but the friars 
remained, and after working for a while were killed by 
the natives. 
Late in 1582 Antonio Espejo with Father Beltran 
and fourteen soldiers went by the same route in search 
of ]odriguez and his comrades. Their fate was 
learned at one of the Tigua pueblos; and Espejo also 

$1 Morfi, ,D;ario, 390-2, relates that Capt. Urdifiol began.  ditch to 
monopolize the water for irrigation, but the governor of N. Vizcay stopped 
the work. Later, however, the governor married into Urdifiol's family and 
the difficulties were thus effectually removed and the ditch completed. This 
writer states that the mission at Parras was foulded by P. Espinosa at the 
same time as the villa, which nmst be an error. See also Dicc. Utiv., vi. 
62-3. 
" See IIist..V. 2IIex. and Ariz., this series, for a full presentment of details 
mxd authorities. 
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heard of Coronado's ravages in this provbce, lie 
extended his explorations eastward to the border of 
the buffalo-plains, northward to Cia and Galisteo, and 
westward to Zufii and the region of the modern 
:Prescott. lie ]eard of a great river in the north- 
west, and of a wealthy province on a great lake; 
which reports in connection with the popular estrec]o 
and Ibarra's Copala did not fail to be utilized as ele- 
ments of the Northern Mystery. The return was 
from Coronado's Cicuic down the ]io lecos in 1583. 
Espejo was disposed to call the country Nuea Anda- 
lucia, but the name :New h[exico soon became preva- 
lent. 
The king n consequence of the reports brought by 
Chamuscado's compa.nions authorized the viceroy to 
make a contract wth some suitable person for the 
conquest and settlement of the province. This was in 
1583. Many deemed themselves fitted for the enter- 
prise, aad became enthusiastic after Espejo's reports 
were received. Espejo himself, CristSbal Martin, 
Francisco ]:)iaz de Vargas, Juan Bautista de Lomas, 
and Francisco Urd]fiola were among those who in the 
next few years made earnest effortsbut without suc- 
cess on account of their character, poverty, or extrava- 
gant claimsto secure the conqueror's contract. 
Ieanwhile Gaspar Castaiio de Sosa,'governor of 
:Nuevo Leon, started ia 1590, without authority as it 
would appear, with a colony of nearly two hundred to 
take advantage of Espejo's discoveries. -lie went up 
the :Pecos ad crossed to the ]io Grande; visited and 
received the submission of thirty-three pueblos in 
1591, and then he was arrested and taken back to 
:[exico in chains by Captain Morlete, who had been 
sent with fifty soldiers and Father Juan Gomez to 
arrest Sosa for having undertaken an illegal entradm 
The colonists soon retraced tlieir steps southward. 
About 1_595 Bon]lla and liumafia, sent by the gov- 
ernor of Nueva Vizcaya against some rebellious 
natives in the north, extended their expedition with- 
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out license to New [exi.co. They marched far out 
into the north-eastern plains in search of Quivira; 
tIumafa murdered his chief in a quarrel; and was 
himself killed with nearly all his nen in a fight with 
the savages, only one or two surviving to tell the 
"tale. 
At last in 1595 Juan de Ofiate, more fortunate per- 
haps than other claimants, was commissioned as gov- 
ernor and captain-general to effect the conquest. He 
raised a large force of soldiers and colonists, and left 
]exico in 1596. rexatious complications hindered 
his progress and exhausted his funds; but he reached 
the southern part of his province with several hun- 
dred en and took formal possession in the region of 
E1 t)aso in April 1598. All the pueblos submitted, 
most of them without resistance; Franciscan mission- 
aries were stationed in the pueblos of six nations; 
Oiiate visited all the towns and penetrated far west of 
Zufii; and the rebellious, or patriotic, warriors of the 
Acoma pefiol were reduced to submission, after a series 
of hard-fought battles. All this was before the sum- 
mer of.1599. San Juan de los Caballeros vas made 
the capitgl. Santa F6 was not founded until consid- 
erably later. There is no foundation for the popular 
idea that the latter is the oldest town in the United 
States. 

HIST. N. MEX. STATES, OL. I. 9 
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fany details of local geography and adventure 
connected with these voyages belong obviously to the 
history proper of Alta CaliIbrnia, and of countries to 
the north, possessing little or no interest in connection 
with the present subject in its general aspects. Such 
details will theretbre be briefly--but none the less I 
hope judieiousl),--disposed of here, to be treated in 
full when I come to narrate the annals of more north- 
ern regions in a future volume, where in their turn 
generalities of the various expeditions may be in like 
d " 
nlallnor presente en resunle. 
Still another phase of the subject may be advan- 
tageously left for fuller treatment clsevhere. I allude 
to fictitious narratives of voyages, or authentic narra- 
tives of fictitious voyages, to and into and through 
the fabulous strait of Anian. Three only assumed 
definite form of date or detail--those of [aldonado, 
Fuea, and Fonte--eaeh of which will be mentioned 
briefly in its chronological order; but the minutia of 
these expeditions and of others more vaguely recorded, 
as well as the endless variety of tales growing out of 
theln, which vere told and listened to in Mexico and 
Europe, I defer with all the annals of impossible ad- 
venture and imaginary geography for future considera- 
tion in chapters devoted to the Northern Mystery.  
It is well, however, to understand at the outset 
that the fable and fancies alluded to had an element 
of reality, inasmuch as they were implicitly believed 
at the time, and exercised a marked influence on every 
expedition despatched. 13ut for this influence it may 
almost be doubted that Spanish occupation at the .end 
of the seventeenth or even the. eighteenth century 
would have extended above Colima on the Pacific and 
PSnuco on the Atlantic side. I have alr.eady ex- 
plained how faith in a northern strait uniting the 
oceans was gradually and naturally developed from 
early cosmographical ideas respecting America as a 
part of Asia. During the later period, now to be 
Sce Hist. _hrorthwest Coast, i. chap. i.-iv, this series. 
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ages of discovery, and there was no occasion that the 
log-books or diaries should be made public; on the 
contrary it was the policy of the govermnent to 
shroud the movements of the galleons with every 
possible mystery. There were fears of foreign inter- 
][rence. 

The Spaniards' fears were not unfounded; they 
were not to be left undisturbed in their South Sea 
exploits; an English navigator appears upon the scene. 
English navigators-=-a better sounding term than ad- 
venturers, freebooters, privateers, or pirates--had for 
some years made thelnselves a terror to all the Span- 
ish main on the Atlantic side. The two governments 
were still at peace ostensibly; but Spain in her 
haughty arrogance showed no liberality or tolerance 
to foreign traders in her Indies, treating all such as 
intruders. The commercial spirit of England could 
ill brook this monopoly of western wealth, and trad- 
ers c.ame to regard the Spanish policy as a personal 
wrong and insult to each one of themselves, to be 
avenged upon the persons, and above all on the prop- 
erty of any Spanish subject wherever found. The 
:British government found that to leave the adven- 
turers to right their own wrongs was an easier way 
to restore commercial equilibrium than to waste time 
in appeals to King Philip. Moreover the Spaniards 
were Catholics, and there was a prevalent sentiment 
in England at this time that the poor deluded vic- 
-tiros of popery might be righteously robbed, and 
killed if not altogether submissive to the robbing. 
Thus does a holy faith ever prompt to grand efibrts 
freebooters no less than missionaries. 
Francis Drake, at the time but little over thirty 
years old, had already distinguished himself in mari- 
time exploits. He had several times visited the Wes 

the arrival of two vessels from New Spain the same year, and orders to one 
of the vessels in 1572 to take a course farther north than usual for purposes 
of exploration, tie take thee items from standard works on the :Philippines. 
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ority of discovery by Spain of a long stretch of 
coast. 1 

Another :English voyage is next to be noted, simi- 
lar to that of Francis ]Drake in every respect save 
that open war between England and Spain covered 
with a kind of legal sanction many of the privateer's 
least outrageous acts. Thomas Cavendish after a long 
series of ravages on the southern coasts as far as 
Colima, arrived at [azatlala, so called at the time, 
late in September 1588 with two ships well armed. 
]-]:ere the British obtained fruits, and repaired their 
craft at the slands near by, watched the while by a 
party of Spanish horsemen from the villa of San 
Sebastian de Chametla. Then Cavendish crossed 
over to Aguada Segura, later called San ]3ernabg, or 
'uerto del Cabo; lying off and on near Cape San 
Lfwas in wait for the galleon. That unfortunate 
vessel, the Sancta Ana of seven hundred tons, com- 
nmnded by TomSs de Alzola, and laden with rich silks 
and other goods from the Indies besides 122,000 pesos 
in gold, hove in sight the 4th of November. After 
valiant defence the Spaniards were forced to yield; 
and the prize was towed into the cape harbor to be 
stripped of all her cargo that Was worth the taking. 
The surviving victims, nearly two hundred in number, 
--vere put on shore while the S-ta ta was set on 
fire;- but enough of her hulk remained unburned to 
carry the company to Acapulco. [eanwhile th 
victors went on their way rejoicing, and one of the 
ships being lost the other completed her voyage round 
the world.  

The apocryphal voyage of Lorenzo Ferrer de [al- 

 The original Spanish diary not being extant, our only knowledge of the 
voyage comes from a Dutch translation published in Linschoten, l:eys-Glech- 
r/ft, of which the first edition appeared in 1596 according to Brunet. See also 
lIist. Ca/., i. 94, this series. 
 Pretty's Admirable hnd Prosperous loyage of the llrorshpfull Master 
Thonas Candi,.It. In Haklttyt's Voy., iii. 803-25. Cavendish's exploits are 
fully described in Hi,st..Mex., it. 746 et secl., this series. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

EXPLORATIONS TO THE GULF OF CALIFORNIA. 

1636-1769. 

]OI%TE Y CASANATE AND ]0TELLO V SERRANO--iEMORIALS AND CONTRACT 
PPETENDED DISCOVERIES OF FONTE--CESTIN DE CAIAS--CASANATE'S 
EFFORTS AND IIISFORTUh'Es---Two TRIPS TO CALIFOItNIA--1)IADERO'S 
IEARL-FISIIING EXPEDITION--LUCENILLA IN THE GULF--ROYAL ENTIIUSI- 
ASM--A E%V CONTRACT--SETTLEMENT OF CALIFORNIA IY 0TONDO AND 
TIIE JESUITS--FouRTII FAILURE AT LA PAz--COLONY AT SAN ]RUINO-- 
]UCCANEE F,S AND 1)RIVATEERS--SWAN AND TOWh'LEY--DAMPIEP-- 
VOODES IOGERS, COUI,'TX'EY, AND COOKE---VICTORY AND DEFEAT 
IO.NDAC'S rOYAGE--SIIELVOCKE AT TIIE (APE---ANSON'S VOYAGE. 

I 1635 Captai, Pedro Porter y Casanate, an ex- 
perienced naval ocer, was authorized by Viceroy 
Cerralvo to make et survey of South Sea coasts with 
a view to the preparation of accurate charts for the. 
council of Indies; but when about to sail from Aca- 
pulco, his ship was seized through the influence ap- 
parently of parties interested in the Vcrgara and 
Carbonei schemes. * ]ut he persevered in his enter- 
prise; and in 1636 renewed his offer to undertake the 
work of northern exploration. On September 17th 
of the same year, in connection with Captain Alonso 
Botello y Serrano, he presented an elaborate report 
intended to show how little was really known of the 
north-west, notwithstanding too many rumors and 
theories afloat; and to urge the importance of putting 
an end to the prevalent uncertainty. It was a more 
sensible view of the matter than was generally offered 

x Royal order of Feb. 20, 163S, in ]aja Cal., Cedulas, MS., 61 ; .5,varrete, 
introd., lxxi.-iii. It is said that Casanate had printed in 1634 an account of 
former services. 
]/s'. N. IIEX. STATES, VOL. I. 12 (177} 
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her, stores, and everything at the Santiago station 
had been burned )n A1)ril 24th. A Portuguese, jeal- 
ous of Casana{,e's exclusive 1)rivileges, was the insti- 
gator of the deed, himself inst, igated, as the admiral 
piously exclaims, by Satan. ]'rom the devil's oppo- 
sition, however, Casana.te argued his fear and the 
danger of his realms, and was therefore not discour- 
a.ge(l though his losses were twenty thousand pesos. 
He renewed his lrel)arations and by a third memorial 
tried unsuccessfully to get the appointmet of coman- 
date of Sinaloa as a means of ihcilitating the con- 
quest of the contra costa.  
Meanwhile the king on October 11, 1(;45, had sent 
his thdnks through the viceroy for the zeal displayed 
ly Casanate; and af'ter hearing of the latter's mis- 
fortune he sent orders November 10, 1647, that every 
possible aid and ecouragement should be afforded for 
a resumption of the enterprise. With a letter from 
Sinaloa dated April 13, 1649, Casanate sent a narra- 
tive of his voyage which I have not been l)le to find; 
announced his intention of continuing his efforts the 
ibllowing summer; and asked for the office of alcalde 
mayor of Sinaloa. The king's rel)ly of August 6, 
1650, was a recommendation that .the exl)lorer's 
schenes should still be favored and his demands 
granted if there was no serious objection; but lie also 
desired an explanation of the long delays, reminding 
Casanate that his license was not unlimited in respect 
of time. This is the last definite record I find on the 
subject. I{especting the unfortunate admiral's voyage 
and subsequent operations, we are told by Venegas, 
Alegre, and others that he finally succeeded in com- 
pleting two vessels on the Sinaloa coast,  and with 
 Here ends the fragment of Csante's letter, lgvrrete sys he ob- 
tained the desired comandanci with orders to the viceroy to aid his scheme, 
but that the orders were not carried out. Introd. S,til y _alex., lxxiv.-v. 
Alcgre, IIist. Comp. Je.**s, ii. 328-30, implies that the burning was the re- 
sult of carelcssness rather than malice. { 'alle, Mere. y .h*ot. Sac., 110-12, says 
that Csanate notified the king of his misfortune in letters of Feb. 20th, 25th, 
and 2, 1625, and that the king'g order for his relief was dated April llth. 
 Alegre, II,ist. Comlo. Je, sz, s, ii. 328-30, copied lso in J_)icc. Uadv., viii. 
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1st from Chacala, and on the 13th touched at Iaza- 
tlan. Crossing over a few days later they touched at 
]3a Paz, Port San lernab6, and one or two other 
points, tlndig the natives well disposed; but as the 
country seemed barren and inhospitable Lucenilla 
decided to return, or possibly was driven to the 1-nain 
ii a storm. _A_L any rate the usual sworn statement 
ot  the trip was dated the 4th of July. The license 
seems to have required a settlement in Califbrnia; 
but tb.ere are indications that Lucenilla's real aim Was 
pearl-fishing. " 
It is probable that several unrecorded expeditions 
i1 ques.t of pearls were made in these years. The 
goverlmmnt required each would-be conqueror to fit 
out his fleet at his own cost, and imposed such condi- 
tions in connection with settlement, survey, and treat- 
ment of natives that the venture was deemed risky 
notwithstanding the rich comederos. It was safer to 
make private unauthorized trips in smaller vessels. 

Pifiadero's misdeeds in connection with his Cali- 
fornia trips depend mainly upon the statement of 
;enegas, whose authority was Father Kino. Perhaps 
they were exaggerated, as there was trouble between 
the navigator and the Jesuits. At any rate they 
were not made public for several years. Down to 
1678 Pifiadero considered his contract still in force, 
and continued his eibrts to carry out his schemes of 
9 The nmst definite account is that in Robles, Diario, 61-2. The same 
writer, 109, says this attempt of the Franciscans to obtain the Californias was 
one of the causes of a reprimand from Spain to the commissary in 1671. 
Lorenzan, in Cortgs, Hist., 328, followed by Payno in Soc. [ex. Geog., 2d 6p., 
ii. 200, attributes the filure to the opposition of the Jesuits. Clavigero, 
Stor. Cal., i. 165-6, pronounces this a calumny, as there were no Jesuits in 
{alifornia at the time; but Lorenzana probably did not refer to Jesuits in 
Califonim Clavigero gives scarcity of food as the cmse of failure. Cvo, 
"_l'res Sglos, ii. 48, adds the barrenness of the coast. Alegre, Hist. Co,rip. 
Jesus, ii. 49-50, says the eflbrts of the friars were counteracted by the avrico 
of the Spmiards. The padres passed from the Yaqui to Nayarit. :Niel, Apunt., 
70, says Lucenill, explored from Concepcion B. to Cerralvo Island. Tylor, 
Hist. Sumnary, 28-9, calls the name Lucinella; and Gleeson, Ilist. Cath. Ch., i. 
82-3, Luzanvilla. See also Vavarrete, Itrod., lxxxiv.; Cal., Estab. y Prog., 
11; 1)icc. Univ., ix. 750-1; GreenImw's Or. and Cal., 95; Zazacos, Ilist. 
lej., v. 413; Iretancvrt, Chr6n. Sto Evan., 117. 
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themselves in communication with the natives, devoted 
tlmmsclves to the acquisition of the language; and, all 
going smoothly, the Concel)cion was sent over to Iio 
Yaqui for supplies. 27 
Two expeditions were made for short distances into 
the iterior, the first south-vest to the home of the 
Guaicuri, hostile to the e,id, and the second eastward 
to the territory of the Coras, a gentle but very avari- 
cious people. On June 6th the tbrmer people ap- 
peared in arms heft)re the fort at La Paz, bent on 
carryig out their oft-repeated threats to drive out the 
Spaniards; but the admiral sallied out and scattered 
the assailants with shouts and vild gestures causing 
much terror but no bloodshed. Peace reigned nomi- 
nally for a time, but later a mulatto ship-boy ran away 
and the Guaicuri were charged bv the Coras with his 
murder. Their chief was therebre imprisoned, not- 
vithstanding the entreaties, protests, and threats of 
his subjects, who in their thry plamed a general attack 
for July 1st and iavited the Coras to join theln, but 
were betrayed by that politic people, who desired 
nothing more than the defeat of their foes. Extra 
precautions were taken, and at the first al)peara,ce of 
the hostile'band, ten or twelve of their number were 
killed by  volley fi'om t'he pedrero and the rest fled 
in terror. ' 
This act of Otondo, like many later ones, was no 
approved by the Jesuits, and subsequent misbrtunes 
were looked upon as a retribution. The soldiers, wlo 
before the attack had shown a spirit of timidity almost 
amounting to cowardice, now became more panic- 
strickct than ever, insisting that the whole country 
vould be aroused to fall upon md destroy them, and 
tearfully praying the admiral to take them away evea 

r Here, with a vague allusion to explorations inland, which may or ,nay 
not be those referred to by the padres, Otondo's narrativc, the _h'ozvelle 
seen'e, ends abruptly, giving no information about subsequent tr(,ubles. 
 In Salvatierra's report to the viceroy of May 25, 1705, it is st:tied that 
Otondo killed some Guaicuri while eating boiled maize at a feast to which 
.they had been invited. Vetegas, -Vot. Cal., i2. 155. 
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it would be hard to imagine. Prominen events were 
the first rain on January 5th, a frost, and a temblor; 
also the gathering and eating of the first corn, beans, 
and melons of Calitbrnia production. The stocks were 
continually brought into play to punish runaway ser- 
vants or thieving Californians. Difficulties of the 
latter class usually resulted in a withdrawal from 
cana l) of all the Edues or Didius, according to the 
nationality of the unlucky culprit; and on such occa- 
sions there was great terror among the Spaniards, 
who, as we have seen, were conquistadores of a very 
mild type. But all these troubles terminated uni- 
formly in the return of the penitent and hungry prod- 
igals to-prayers and pozole. In all their doings the 
were mere children, crying to sleep in the same room 
with the padre, sorrowful because the painted virgin 
would not give them her baby to hold, begging 
ride on the padre's mule, delighted with the move- 
merits of a rubber ball, and filled with wonder at the 
coming to life of half-drowned flies, by the aid of which 
the fi'iars explained the resurrection. 
There were, moreover, industrial agitations in those 
primitive days, and on divers occasions the conflicting 
claims of capital and labor had to be conciliated by 
concessionsa handful of maize was added to a week's 
rations. The food distributed was for the most part 
from the stores given by the missionaries across the 
gulf, and on one occasion the padres rethsed to dis- 
tribute gifts of clothing offered by Otondo in the 
king's name. They were often displeased at what 
they termed the admiral's needless severity; but for 
an officer in those days to please the missionaries was 
ahnost impossible. He must be a mere machine for 
the preservation of order, an object of terror, like 
pedrero, feared but not loved by the natives, com- 
pletely under the control of the padres, and to be 
conciliated only through their influence. Then we 
read of the weather, and of the day when the sickness 
of the tortillera cut off the supply of tortillas tbr the 
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officers; of minor expeditions to neighboring ranche- 
r/as, to the s]mre for fish, or to a distant spring for 
water needed by the sick; of the falling of the cross 
on the shore of the bay, and of the day when one of 
the padres found it necessary to take physic. On 
the whole the missionaries were content with the 
country, their progress, and the prospects. Four 
hundred converts were ready for baptism, but only to 
the dying was the rite administered, for the danger 
of having o abandon the country was foreseen. 
Of the may trips into the interior, or up and down 
the coas for shor distances, we have no information 
that seems of any geographical importance. One 
tempt was made to reach he South Sea., but the 
roughness of the country and scarcity of food i)re- 
vented success, t(ino also speaks of two expeditions 
to the south in search of the bay of San Dionisio and 
of the I)anzantes, both of which were seen from 
distance.  The admiral with his men was very much 
less pleased with th.e prospect than were the Jesuits. 
Their exploration had revealed but rough and sterile 
country, with no mines, poor water, an unhealthy cli- 
mate, and unreliable, inefficient, thoug.h gentle, in- 
habitants. There was some suffering from want of 
food and from sickness, before the San Jos arrived 
on August 10th, bringing ladre Copart, twenty sol- 
diers, fresh supplies, and eleven months' pay for the 
whole fircc. Kino, a little laer, went over to the 
Sonora coast,  and his absence doubtless accounts fo 
our limited information about subsequent events. 
Copart and Gofi continued their labors with great 
zeal, but the Spaniards became daily more and more 
disgusted with a land tha promised neither ibrtune 
SKno, Tercera Entrada, 411. The same writer describes a trip made by 
him with Alf6r,.z ico!,4s Contrer,s and eight men to the . and . w., in 
which sone nmes of localities perhaps met  records3 leagues along, or 
over, the Sierr Gigant to S. Isidro, 3 1. to San Pablo, 6 1." h-. to io dc Sto 
Toms, up the river w. nd s. w. to the summit of the sierr,% 6 1. in the valley 
of S. Fal,iano in the Didiu country, rancheri of S. :NicolSs, and return by 
different route to S. Bruno. This journey was made in December 1683. 
a'Alegre, Ilisl. Com. Jesus, iii. 56. 
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nor pleasure. Fate seems to have opposed the Jes- 
uits, for the season was unusually dry even for this 
avid country. Otondo finally despatched the Cotc,'.,i)- 
cion to the north with orders to find, if possible, 
better site, while he in the Sn Josd, after carrying the 
sick to Sinaloa, sailed to make a more thorough search 
for pearl comederos. 13cfore his departure, however, 
the question of remaining at San Bruno had bee:t-. 
discussed in a general junta, and the conflicting views 
of the two paries were put in writing and sent to the 
viceroy. 
In September 1685 the viceroy's replywas receive(1 
by Otondo at San Ignacio. Its purport was that 
additional settlements were to be formed, though the 
establishment at San ]3rune must be sustained if pos- " 
sible until a more suitable site could be tbund; but 
the capitana had returned without having been able 
to find such a site; the survey of the almiranta for 
pearls had been equally unsuccessful; provisions failed 
again, and Otondo had to transfer his whole company 
to Matanchel, probably at the end of 1685. Here he 
received the order, so familiar to west-coast voyagers 
of the period, and perhaps not altogether unwelcome 
in this case, to escort the pichilingue-threatened gal- 
leon; aa one more was added to the list of failures to 
conquer Calibrnia, a tilure which in this instance 
cost the government 225,400 pesos, a Subsequently, 
during the same or the next year, although the gov- 
ernlnent refused pecuniary aid to Lucenilla, who was 
disposed to renew his attempts, yet it retained confi- 
dence in Otondo, an,d ordered an advance payment of 
o. 
a Dec. 18, 1685, news reched Mexico from Acapulco that the Chinn ship 
had arrived on the 14th in company with Otondo's two vessels, which had 
joined her on Nov. 28th. RobIes, Diario, 442-3. 
u See a.lso on Ortega's operations in addition to preceding references: 
avarrete, Sutil u [ex., lxxxiv.-v.; Cortds, Hist., 328; Care, Tres 8iglo.% ii. 
63; Cal., lf,.tab.  Prog., 11-12; Lassepas, 1L Cal., 165; Vetancvrt, Chron. 
Sto Evan., 117-18; _aIofras, Explor., i. 103; Gordon's IIist. Mex., 92; Do!!l,"s 
Hist. Piotts 1,'tnd, '2; 1,brbes' (.,*al., 12-13; Cal., lIist. Chrdt., 23-31; 
Univ., i. 350; iv. 547; Escudero, .Not. Son., 12; lyarez, Estudios, iii. 282-7; 
lVbtterbotham's Hist. Geog., iv. 109; Gleeson's tlit. Cath. Ch., i. 83-4; Tvt- 
hill's IIist. Cal., 37-40. 
HST. i. ]IX. 8TXES, YOL. I. 13 
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crossed over to California, ad on August 13th anch- 
ored i Puerto Segmo. Here they remained five 
days, waterig, and sailed on the 18th for the south- 
we.st, to the great sorrow of their native friends, wlo 
had come i large numbers to the shore and even to 
the ship, and had been feasted with unlimited quanti- 
ties of sweetmeats and hasty-puddling. The soil about 
the port when "turned fresh up to the sm appears as 
if intermin.gled with gold-dust." Thus did each suc- 
cessive visitor contribute his mite to the fund of pop- 
ular marvels respecting California.  
Captain George Anson, later Lord Anson, cruised 
in the Pacific from 1740 to 1742 with a fleet of pri- 
vateers duly commissioned by the British government. 
He waited a long time off Acapulco for the westward 
bound ship, but becoming discouraged, he crossed the 
ocean and succeeded in capturing a rich galleon a 
the Philippines. He did not reach the coasts which 
form the territorial basis of these chapters.  Padre 
Cavo tells us that a Dutch ship was driven by stress 
of weather to the port of Matanchel in 1747, eighteen 
of the officers and men were ivited on shore to dine 
by the Mcalde mayor of Huetlan, who had been enter- 
rained on shipboard, and then treacherously arrested 
and sen to Guadalajara. There, however, they were 
released as soon as the treachery was known, and 
hospitably entertaited by the leading families until 
an opportunity occurred to send them home. * During 
this century the Manila ships tYequently touched on 
the peninst;ia, coast, chiefly at the cape port, as I shall 
have occasion to mention in connection with the mis- 
sionary annals of Baja California. 
 Shel.vocIe's Voyage round the tIrorld, 337-99. The author gives qnite a 
long account of California and its people, which 13etagh, Voyage, 215-21 
who accompanied Shelvocke, and writes chiefly o contradict and ridicule his 
commanderpronounces absurdly false where not plagiarized from Woodcs 
ltogers. The narrative more or less bridged from these two authorities is 
given in most of the collections published. 
 Anson's Voyage rotund the World, compiled by Richard Walter. 
 6'avo, Tres Silos, ii. 159-60. In some ppers left .by Ignacio Yallejo 
the date of the arrival is given as Mrch 1747, and the leader's name is 
.Vilhelm Maal: Vallejo, Hist. Cal., IIS., i. 0-28-9. 
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meals and o-ario applied to the region lying - betwee: 
the rivers Cafias and Mazatlan.  Chametla was the 
aboriginal name when Guzman arrived here in t530; 
was long applied to the port, to the river, and to a 
.real de i.as; and it is still found on modern mal). 
A small province cast of Chametla on the slope 
of the sierra was sometimes called [aloya. Next 
northward, between the rivers Iazatlan and Piastla, 
was Copala, comprMng parts of the Quczala and 
Piastla of Guzman's time. The name rarely appears 
in the annals of the country, and was represented in 
later times by a mining camp in the mountains.  Cu- 
liacan, the aneien Ciguatan, Land of Women, ex- 
tended from liastla to the io Culiacan. It included 
the site of San .iguel and the name is still retained 
for city and river. 
Next we find Sinaloa, often described as .lying be- 
tween Culiaean and io l[ayo, btt whose limit was 
more properly the .io del Fuerte, or possibly tle 
_lamos. The name vas originally that of a tribe 
dwelling on the stream called ]_lio del Fuerte far from 
the sea; thence it was extended from tribe and river 
to province and capital; then from the capital over 
several provinces vithin the governor's jurisdiction as 
far north as the llio Yaqui or even beyond; and it 
has finally remained in use not only for city and tbr a 
river south of that on which the Sinaloas lived, but 
for the state extending from the Cafias to the la- 
mos. a The provinces thus far nmned, or at least up 
to the I{io l{ocorito, or Evora, were confined to a 
very narrow strip of coast, having on the east tl:e 
mountains of Topis, the annals of which I have in- 
 The latter stream is oftener called Rio del Presidio. Ilio de las Caas 
was proba.bly named for the. reeds growing on its banks, but possibly in honor 
of Gov. Ca,fias. Torquenada says the province of Mazatlan was called Ac.- 
poneta or Chametla. See chapter x. fox map of sou*&ern provinces. 
 The. Rio de Piastla was sometimes called Rio Elota, Rio de la Sal, and 
also. far up in the mountains Rio Humase. 
a SinMoa was also called La CMimaya and Pusolana, and sometimes, in 
connection with Culiacan a,nd Ostimuri, Nuevo Ieino de Aragon. The Ria 
del Fuerte was also cMled Tamotchala,, Santiago, Ahome, 8uaqui, aaxd evc: 
Sinaloa. The Rio de Stnaloa was originally the Pctatlan. 
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home, after committing three murders on the Topia 
frontier, to preach revolt among the Tehueeos, sonic 
of whom fled to join the Tepahues, fearing punish- 
men for the crimes of their chiefs. At the same 
time the Christians of Oeoroni and 13aeoburio re- 
volted, not withou provocation it is said, and burned 
their churches. It was also during Hurdaide's ab- 
sence that the country was visited by floods which 
destroyed crops, undermined adobe churches, did some 
damage even in the villa, and drove neophytes and in 
some cases even padres to the mountains. Father 
Mcndez was kept Ul> in a tree for a day mid night, 
while Father Velaseo was imprisoned for four days in 
his saerlsty, tIurdaide heard the bad news at Topit 
on a day when he had taken a purge, but lie fel tha 
providence was on his side and he could not be de- 
terred t'rom hastening homeward. After a sharp fight 
he defeated the Bacoburitos, put the leading rebels to 
death, and forced the rest to rebuild their church. 
The Tchueeos were easily quieted and induced to 
pursue the four murderers, who were executed on the 
very spot where their crime had been committed. 
The Oeoronis gave more trouble; some youug men at 
school under Padre Mendez refused to join the revolt; 
but t.he rest, four hundred srong, fled from their 
pueblo and were. scattered among wild tribes, sonic 
fort,y tlmfilies of the number taking refuge in the far 
north among the Yaquis. By 1604 the Jesuits are 
said to have baptized 40,000 natives, while Velaseo 
had prepared a grammar and vocabulary of one of 
the leading ladguages. s 
The nations of the Rio Tamotehala wanted padres, 
and as their promises were all that could be desired, 
the superior, Padre :Perez, announced the tbllowing 
distribution: Ribas was to take charge of the Ahomes 
s According to the Anua of 1604, 408-14, however, the total number of 
baptisns is given as 10,000. Baptisms for 1604 were 1,000. Escudero, 2Vot. 
Son., 43, and. Calle tells us that Queen Margarita sent golden tabernacles for 
the new churches. See tlibas, 97-9, 105-9, 125-6; Ale,/re, i. 424-6; Calle, 
.Mere. 'ot., 98. 
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In 1607 some six thousand souls of the hostile 
rancher/as of Chicoratos, Cahuimctos, and Ogueras, 
living in the lnountains south-eastward fl'Oln San 
Felipe, were induced by Father Velaseo to elnbrace 
Christianity after Hurdaide had visited their country 
and bought from their neighbors land for their towns 
and qnill)cs. ibas also speaks of certain Toroaeas 
who rewflted and took refuge on an island to wlich 
the captain crossed on rafts, bringing back the fugi- 
tives, hanging seven leaders, and scattering the rest 
among the Guazave owns, where they becalne 
best of Christians.  In these years, 1607-9, several 
new missionaries were sent-to Sinaloa, including per- 
haps Ydro Velaseo, Laurelmio Adame, Alberto Cleri- 
eis, Juan CMvo, and Luis de Bonifacio; at least these 
names appear within a few years without otler record 
of their arrival. Several of them arrived by way 
Topia at the end of 1609. Padre Vclasco was a rela- 
tive of the viceroy of that name, and in three years 
he baptized 1,900 converts. " Another Je,-:uit of this 
period, whose nalne I do not find in the annual records, 
was Vicente de ]kguilaY a 

In 1610 the Fuerte de Montesclaros--named 
the viceroy xvho had ordered its construction but lind 
ceased to rule in 1607was built on the south bank 
of the river called from tlis tbrt io del Fuerte. It 
was built of adobes xvith a tower at each corner, and 
located on a hillock surrounded on three sides by 

 Alegre, Hist. Comp. Jesus, ii. 9-10, perhaps alludes to the same affair when 
he speaks of coast Indians under P. Alberto Clericis, not before named, who 
retired to  mountain nearly surrounded with water, and wcre coaxed back 
by the padre. This was in 1608, and 3,238 persons were baptized that year. 
1),ibas, 125. 
"-Anu, 1610, 414-37. There are some letters from Velasco, who seems 
to have come in 1607; also tr letter from another of the new-comers not named. 
According to a biographical sketch in Dicc. Univ., i. 654, Padre Bonifacio was 
a native of Jaen, bon in 1578, who became a Jesuit in 1598, came to Americ 
in 1602, and served '20 years in Sinaloa. tie afterward became provincial, 
and died at the college of Valladolid in 1644. 
 Vho, as will be seen later, died at Ahome in 1641, after 35 years of ser- 
vice in Sina'loa. lie wrote several artes, vocabularies, scrmoncs, doctrinas, 
etc., ia native dialects. 
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camp was assailed at daybreak by eight thousand 
warriors. The b.2ttle raged nearly all day and the 
loss of life was great among the Indians on both sides. 
tIurdaide took a few prisoners, but many of his sol- 
diers were badly wounded, and he was tbrced to order 
a retreat. 6 The Yaquis were naturally exultant and 
continued their preparations and drill under the in- 
struction of Lautaro, who claimed ability to teach the 
most effective tactics against horses and muskets. 
The Spaniards at Sina.loa and in the mission, s were 
correspondigly despondent; but Hurdaide fitted out 
a third expedition, obtained aid from San Miguel de 
Culiacan, and marched northward at the head of fifty 
mount;M Spaniards and four thousand allies, the 
largest army tlmt had trod the soil since the days of 
Guzman and Coronado. Again was the brave co- 
mandante attacked at dawn, and again after a battle of 
several hours was he forced to retreat, losing most of 
his supplies and this time hotly pursued by the Yaqui 
warriors. Fighting as they retreated the Spaniards 
were hard pressed in a difficult pass, where the savages 
were protected by trees and horsemen could not op- 
crate advantageously. With a view to gain time and 
to prevent a threatened panic among the allies, Hur- 
daide with the vanguard charged back upon the foe, 
who yielded a little at first, but then rallied with such 
effect that the allies broke and ran away, while the 
rear-guard, panic-stricken, fled also southward to re- 
port the death of all their companions. 
The captain had five arrow wounds, and most of 
his twenty-two men were wounded, as were.most of 
his horses; but after prodigies of desperate valor they 
reached a high bare hill, which they held till night- 
fall in spite of attempts of the savages to burn or 
smoke them out by firing the grass and shrubbery. 
The situation was critical; but at night many of the 

: The An,a of 1609 with a detailed account of the earlier transactions is 
missing; but'in that of 1610, p. 429-34, is given a rsum. In this account 
however, this second expedition and defeat are not mentioned. 
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name. Which was the third lay brother with Castro 
and 2[a.rtin Ugarte is not appaicnt. 
Not only did the Yaquis abstain from Tcpehuane 
alliance, but in 1617 they received missionaries in their 
own territory. ]ibas had gone dovn to Mexico on 
this business the year before, and now he came back 
with Padre TomSs ]3asilio. In ]:ay he started with 
Father Perez from the Iayo towns escorted by four 
Suaquis and two Yaqui caciques. Four thousand 
children and five hundred adults were baptized during 
this first tour, very slight opposition and no open 
hostility being encountered, though for years the 
padres in this district were deemed in constant danger, 
and once at Torin a plot to kill ]ibas was frustrated 
by a faithful Indian. The missionaries remained 
among the upper Yaquis, who were more docile than 
those nearer the coast. Eight large towns wero 
founded, and a very large part of the nation were 
converted within a few years by the two pioneers and 
by padres Juan de Crdenas, Angel ]3alestra, and 
others who were sent later to the Yaqui field.  The 
NeVOlneS who lived above the Yaquis, chiefly in the 
towns of Comuripa, Tccoripa, Suaqui, and Aivino, 
part of which tribe had previously gone south to live 
on the Iio Sinaloa, received padres in 161.8-19. Padre 
Diego de Guzman first made a successful tour of 
baptism, and was followed by Diego Vandersipe, Mar- 
tin ]3urgesio, Francisco Olifiano, and ]31as de Parede, 
the latter dying six days after taking charge, probably 
at a lnuch later date.  
It will be remembered that at the beginning of the 
century Captain Hurdaide visited the Chinipa region 
in search of mines. About 1620 the Chinipas came 
down of their own accord with a store of maize for 

sAnua, 1617, MS., 579-$6. Letter of P. AndrOs Perez narrating his 
tour of 40 days to the Yaquis. See also Ribas, 301-40; _Alegre, ii. 92-4, 113- 
14. Stone, xVotes, ,onora, 15-16, says the Yaquis always respected the padres 
but disliked other white men. 
 Ata, 1619, :hiS., 586-606. Baptisms of the year in all Sinalo 5,096 
,children, 1,506 dults. Great prosperity. Ribas, 361-79.; Alegre, ii. 117. 
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padre. Three, SMuaripa, Onabas, and Ioba.s, with 
seven towns, were in the mountains and known 
as Nevomes Altos; while four, Teeoripa, Comuripa, 
Iatape, and ]3atueo, were in the plain. Four differ- 
en languages, Cahita, Eudeve, Pima., and Ure, were 
spoken. No names of padres are given; bug the 
baptisms for the year were seven hundred and sev- 
enty4wo, and the marriages two hundred and wo. 
Spiritual condition and prospects were all that could 
be desired, and miracles were not wanting. A ten'i- 
ble pestilence enabled many to show their predestina- 
tion to salvation by being more anxious aboug their 
souls than their bodies. Despite the devil's efforts 
through two old women to persuade he people that 
the pes was his own work, they chose to believe that 
it came from God as a punishment, and believing 
de veras that the author could give relief, resolved on 
a grand ogcttiv and procession, which took place in a 
pouring rain and all were healed. This was at Nuri; 
the same expedient was tried elsewhere, bug as faith 
was weaker and superst, ition stronger, the result was 
less satisfactory. At Comuripa where h.e long-con- 
tinued embestcs of native sorcerers were powerless to 
produce rain, the prayers of innocent children gath- 
ered for doctrina brought down a copious shower as 
they left the church. At Onabas a relic of the dead 
Padre ]3ernardino Iealino cured a dying paralytic in 
a nigh. The spirit often moved gentiles to come in 
from distant regions for baptism, and the slightest ill- 
ness caused the padre to be summoned, no matter how 
far away he might be. 
In 1673 a new difficulty arose between the Jesuits 
and ecclesiastical aut.horities. The bishop having 
died, Brother Tomas de Aguirre was sent in his place 
to ' visit' the establishments of Sinaloa and Sonora. 
tie was kindly received at Matape college by the ree- 
f.or Daniel Angelo larras, by the Jesuit visitador 
lvaro Ftores de Sierra, and by other padres; but he 
was refused access to the mission books, and was shown 
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royal orders in justification of the refusal. On Feb- 
ruary 5th Aguirre in writing refused obedience to the 
c6dulas on the grounds that they were in conflict with 
ecclesiastical authority, had never been confirmed by 
later kings, and had never been enforced. The same 
day Father Marras replied, also in writing, claiming 
that the orders exempting Jesuit missions from the 
bishop's visitas did not conflict with episcopal author- 
!ty, having been issued with the sole view of promot- 
ing conversion and Christianity; that they were not 
invalid l)e  non usum since in sxty years the lnissions 
of Sinaloa and Sonora had been inspected only once, 
the Jesuits having submitted under protest in 1668 to 
save quarrels; and that they required no confirmation. 
He calls upon Aguirre to retract his auto. Next day 
the would-be visitador in his turn replied that while 
lm could not grant the correctness of the reetor's 
arguments, yet to prevent hard feelings and dissension 
he would suspend his inspection and leave the question 
to be settled by superior authorities. 1 
In 1677, as Alegre tells us, a small beginning was 
made in the conversion of the Seris, so troublesome 
in later :}'ears. The first., and perhaps the only con- 
vert, was an old man of one hundred years, who came 
to Banamiehi to be baptized by Padre Bfirgos. Then 
we have for 1678 Padre Ortiz Zapata's valuable re- 
port, according to vhieh the northern mission districts 
were-three in number" San Francisco Boris with ten 
partidos and twenty-seven pueblos; San Francisco 
Javier de Sonora with eight partidos and twenty-two 
pueblos; and San Ignaeio de Yaqui with ten partidos 
and twenty-three pueblos. Thirty padres were serv- 
ing about forty thousand persons, of whom perhaps 

 TestimoMo autdntco de lo sucedhlo en la Visits, etc., in tom. xvi. of 
A rch;vo General, printed in Sonora, glIateriales, 773-8; Alegre, ii. 466-7. 
The latter implies that the Jesuits objected only to a visit from an official of 
lower rank than the bishop; but the original documents show that they dis- 
puted the right of the bishop himself to inspect the books, asserting that on 
past visits he had never insisted on such an inspection, but had taken it for 
granted that all was COTeCt. 
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months latex" by f'ernando lecoro. In June both 
padres, with a party of the Varohio eonverts, started 
for the land of the gentiles and arrived in six days a 
Chinipa, where the ruins of the old church were still 
to be seen. Prado remained here and tbunded Santa 
Inds Chinipa among the Guailopos; while his eompan- 
ion went on in July to visi the Varohios, who had 
killed Paseual and Martinez, and who seemed a firs 
likely to do as much for :Peoro, but soon became 
friendly, and were gathered in the towns of Guada- 
lupe, Valle Umbroso, and Santa Ana. The GuazS- 
pares next submitted, their pueblo being Santa Teresa; 
and then the Temoris at Santa Marfa Magdalena. 
The bands known as Husarones, Cuteeos, and Teea- 
voguis were also influenced more or less to give up 
their hostilities and immoralities. The two pioneer 
missionaries attended for four years to the whole field, 
baptizing more than four thousand persons, until June 
1680, when Juan Maria Salvatierra, afterward famous 
as the apostle of California ]aja, but now fresh from 
his studies in Mexico, came and took charge of Santa 
Teresa and lIagdalena. Eager to convert gentiles he 
started at once on a visit to the frontier Jerocavis 
and Husarones, baptizing many of the former and only 
prevented from baptizing all the latter by an order 
from his rector to proceed slowly as that people vere 
notoriously of bad faith.  
In 1681 or a little later the conversion of the Tu- 
bares, hitherto well disposed, was undertaken on a 
very novel plan. One of the secular clergy, whom 
the bishop had not succeeded in settling as curate at 
Sinaloa, resolved to become the Tubare apostle, and 
tried it with a guard of five or six soldiers. His suc- 
cess for the first few days not coming up to his expec- 
rations he adopted the ingenious expedient of shackling 
the pagans and releasing them only when they begged 
for baptism. This naturally irritated the natives, who 
revolted, drove out the cldrigo, and retained br years 
19 P, elacion de la rueva .Entrada, 84-9; .A legre, iii. 1'2.-15, .'25-7. 
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pher under Otondo in Califoraia, and learned that 
he left the colony at San Bruno in the autumn of 
1684, crossing over to the Yaqui. He probably re- 
mained in Sonora a )'ear, attending to supldies for 
tle colony, making- the acquaintance of missiona- 
ries, studying the country and the people, and espe- 
cially seeking infin'mation about, the gentile Pimas in 

PIMER 
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a Jesui or now became one does no clearly appearhe resigned a professor- 
ship of mathenatics a Ingoldstad, or perhaps simply declined that position 
tendered him by the Duke of Bavaria, and came to Mexico in 1680 or 1681. 
tie first attracted attention in scientific circles by engaging in an astronomical 
discussion with the famous Sigiienza y Gdngora, and was soon after attached 
to the expedition of Admiral Otondo as cosmdgrafo, as well as priest for Cali- 
fornia, where his services have already been narrated. See p. 187 etc. of 
this volume. It was perhaps in California tha he lnade his final profession as 
a Jesuit on Aug. 15, 1684. See Apostdlicos _d fanes, 230, 328-30; tlegre, Hi.4. 
Co'rap. Jesus, iii. 155-6; Venega.% Not. Cal., ii. 3-4; Clavigero, Storia Cal., i. 
263-4; Dicc2 UMr., iv. 547. His Expli,'acion del Cometa was printed in 
Iexico, 1681. For a list of his hiS. writings see Bad'er, Bib., v. 367-8. 
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in the raids of savages, suspicions which neither Kino's 
assurances nor the conduct of the Pimas had removed; 
at least the Spanish officers and soldiers were careless 
and committed many hostile acts on unoffending 
natives. For instance Lieutenant Solis, finding some 
meat in a raneheria, killed three Indians and flogged 
all he could catch on a charge of cattle-stealing. The 
meat proved to be venison! Again a Spanish major- 
domo,  with Opata assistants introduced at Tubutama 
to instruct the neophytes, became overbearing and 
cruel, resorting to the lash for every trifling offence, 
and thereby incurring the hatred of natives whom the 
padres had always found tractable under kind treat- 
ment. The result was a revolt. On March 29th, in 
the absence of Father Januske, the Pimas not only 
rescued one of their number about to be flogged, but 
killed one or more of the 0paras, burned the padre's 
house and the church, and profaned the sacred images 
and vessels, the very depth of iniquity in the eyes of 
the chroniclers. Then the malecontents started down 
the river, obtained some recruits at Oquitoa, failed to 
do so at San Diego Pitiqui, and on April 2d, holy 
Saturday, arrived at Caborca. Here they attacked 
the native servants, and when Sacra came out to 
restrain them with gentle words two arrows pierced 
his side. Falling on his knees he crawled to his 
room and bed, where, after suffering a thousand 
indignities and torments, he was despatched witk 
twenty-two arrows and blows of clubs, the assassins 
then proceeding to the same excesses and destruc- 
tion as at Tubutama.  Four servants were killed, 
and the rest of the people fled, apparently with- 
 Alegre, IIst. Comp. Jesus, iii. 84-8, is, however, the only authority who 
mentions a Spaniard as one of the ottinders at Tubutamm 
0 According to Yelarde, IIst. Descrip., 375-82, Saet had heard of danger 
but preferred nartyrdom to flight. It had been his intention to go to Cali- 
fornia and found there a mission of St Rosalfa de Palermo. An Indian burned 
the body, swollen from the effects of poisoned arrows; bug the ashes were 
saved and deposited ag Toape or Cucurpe, whence in 1714 they were renoved 
to Sicily. A very rare flexible crucifix embraced by the dying martyr was 
kept at Arizpe as a most precious and sacred relic. See sketch of Saeta's life, 
in Dicc. Univ., vi. 732-3. 
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ou having taken any active part in the outbreal. 
Jironza and Mange, with padres Campos and II, eyerca, 
and an armed force, hastened to the spot, but tbund 
all the villages abandoned. The countrywas scoured 
and a few Ihgitives were killed or captured. Taking 
with him the ashes of the martyr, vith the arrows 
tlmt killed him, Jironza returued to Dolores; while 
Solis with the main force was sent to Tubutana. 
Here a few natives were killed, and the rest begged 
for peace, which was promised on condition that they 
were to give up the guilty and come unarmed to the 
Spanish camp. Fifty of them did so come and were 
treacherously massacred. *t 
On the supposition that the natives would be in- 
timidated by this wholesale murder, called bv the 
despicable Solis a victory and not very much lisa.p- 
proved it would seem by the governor, the army was 
now sent to Cocdspera en route for Apacherfa, except 
a guard of three men at San Ignacio under Corporal 
Escalante, and also three men under Mange at Do- 
lores. But the PilnaS hardly waited for the soldiers 
to get out of sight, when, lmving completed the work 
of destruction in Tubutama Valley, they crossed over 
and meted out the same fate to all the towns on the 
]_-io San Ignacio. Padre Campos saved his life by 
running away to Cucurpe, protected by the four sol- 
diers, who fought as they ran. After it was all over 
the padre " felt very sad to think that martyrdom 
had twice escaped him," yet he bore this misfortune 
bravely. Father Januske had not attempted to 
return to his mission. Of Kino during the whole 
trouble we only know that he hid the sacred utensils 
in a cave and cahnly awaited death at Dolores, a mis- 
sion which, however, was not attacked, on account of 
the padre's popularity, or his prayers, or perchance 

* Mange, Hist. Pim., 261-71, says some trouble occurred while the guilty 
were being tied, and all were killed without any one knowing exactly how it 
hapF.ened; some say by order of Solis. The Jesuits condemn the act as an 
uncalled-for murder, except Velarde, who does not mention this part of the 
affair at all. 
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from Mexico. It was a time of joy and enthusiasm, 
of processions and church rites, of bell-ringing and 
salutes and music, of speech-making and preaching, 
in the presence of Spaniards and neophytes from the 
south and of native chieftains from the country as 
far north as the Gila Valley. The peli of the pious 
Kino fairly revels in the narrative of the day's 
glories. *z 
The suspicions respecting Kino's gentiles led in the 
autumn of 1697 to the first military expedition to the 
Gila, the 9bjeet of vhieh was to ascertain the real 
disposition of the natives and to search for a general 
repository of the stolen goods accumulated during the 
raids of the pas thirteen years. On November 5th 
Lieutenant Cristdbal [artin 13erna], with Alfrez 
Francisco Aeufia, Sergeant Juan 13. Esealante, and 
twenty soldiers of the eompafiia volante, marched by 
order of General Jironza from Corodeguaehi by Ter- 
renate, Suamea, and San Joaquin, to Quiburi on the 
river now known as San Pedro. Here Ylernal was 
joined on the 9th by Kino and Mange, who with ten 
servants, thirty horses, the vidtico, and a few trifling 
gifts for the Sobaipuris, had left Dolores on the 2d. s 
At Quiburi lived Captain Coro, a Sobaipuri cacique 
who instead of being a confederate of the Apaches 
was found engaged with his warriors in a dance round 
thirteen Apache scalps, and who joined the expedition 
with thirty natives. Kindly received by the people. 
of every raneheria and meeting with no adventures 
worthy of mention they marched down the river, called 
io Quiburi, to the junction of the Gila, a stream 
whose aboriginal name is perhaps recorded for the 
first tilne in the diaries of this journey, it having been 
called before Iio Grande, or by Ofiate in 160-1-5, tio 

 Kino, Relacion de .ra gra de los Rernedos en. su nueva capilla de .u 
m,evo p,eblo de las uevas conversiones de la Pimerta. Letter of Sept. 16th, 
froln Dolores, in Sonora, .lIateriales, 814-16. 
,s Kino's route had been Dolores; Remedios, 8 leagues -. ; Coc6spera, 6 1. 
. ; S. L,zaro, 6 1. -. ; Sta Maria (Suamca), 6 1. .. up river: S. Joaquin ]3aso- 
suma, 141. .; 8ta Cruz G.aibauipete, 6 1. . on river; Quiburi, 1 1. . on river. 
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and probabilities ft, vor the supposition that Kino 
passed from the region of the Pima Villages south- 
westvard to the latitude of Adair s" ' ]ay, which" was 
probably his Santa Clara, made his observations from 
the hills between Sonoita and the mouth of the 
PSpago, and returned homeward mt along the beach 
but keeping east of the hills, and obtaining 1-_erhaps 
froln their summits occasional glimpses of the gulf. 
The worthy apostle could by no means keep his 
1 
thoughts or his steps from turning or&ward, and 
February of 1699 found hiln ready ibr a new entrada. 
This time he was accompanied by Mange, who came 
up from San Juan for the purpose, and by Padre 
Adm Gil. The route was by way of ' " 
X ubutalna, now 
a visita of San Ignacio under Father Calnpos; Sonoita, 
where the worn-out horses and rift}, cows were left as 
a base of supplies ibr the reduction of this region, and 
for California if the padres should come over to Port 
Santa Clara; and thence to the Gila at a point about 
three leagues from the Colorado junction, arriving the 
21st of February.  It was the intention to go on to 
the Colorado river and down that river to its mouth; 
but the natives refused to serve as guides in that 
direction where their enemies lived. On the waythe 
travellers heard of a giant fl',)ln the nortlb who had 
bitterly oppressed the people till they suffocated him 
with smoke in a cave; and here on the Gila there were 
strange tales of xvhite men who had once passed down 
to the sea and returned eastwardperhaps a tradition 
of Ofiateand of a very wonderthl white woman, 

fog. Thus he shows the cartier writer to be in error in the statement tha 
Kino at this time discovered that CMifornia was a peninsulm The two state- 
ments referred to were simply that he had twice seen the gulf and not its 
head, not from St Clara M ia 1698, but from Nazareno Hill in 1694. Vene- 
gas, _hrot. Cal., ii. 91-2, tells us that Kino explored the coast south from 
Clara to St Sabin Bay; and Gobien, in Lockman's 'rav. JesMts, i. 355, that 
he advanced northward along the coast as fr as St Clar mountain. 
t Full route: Dolores; S. Ignacio, 10 leagues v. ; MagdMen, 3 1. ; La.m 
Tupo (with good flax), 6 1. . w. ; Tubutama, 12 1. . w. ; Sric, 7 1. '. up river; 
Tacub.nvi, 3 I. ; Guvoverdc, 10 1. w. ; Sta Eulali, 5 1. w. ; arroyo, 5 I. . w. 
5 1. w. ; mud-.holes, 13 1. w. ; Actun (S. lafael), 5 1. . w. ; Lguna, 6 I. w. ; 
S onoita, 4 1. . w. ; Carrizul, 10 1. w. down stream; Lun% 6 1. . w. and 14 1. 
. ; Gila, 12 1. . w., 15 1., and 6 1. . w. 
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doubtless Sor 3Iaria de Jesus Agreda, who had 
preached in an unknown tongue, and had twice risen 
from the dead when shot by the Colorado tribes; also 
of white and clothed men living in the north and on 
the coast, who sometimes emne to trade for skins. 
Mange counsels investigation, since foreign heretics 
may be trading with and corrupting the natives. 
On the 24th they started up the Gila, named by 
Kino Iio de los Apdstoles, 5 leaving the river at the 
big bend and striking it again on March 2d a few 
miles beyond the junction of the Salado and Verde, 
which streams they had discovered and nmned the 
same day from a hilltop. 56 Ten leagues farther over 
a sterile desert brought the explorers to San Andrds 
Coata, the western limit of previous exploration. 
They had registered thus far 3,600 new gentiles, and 
were now on familiar ground. Passing Encarnaeion, 
San Clemente, and Agustin Oiaur, they were welcomed 
at Bae the 7th of March by 1,300 natives who 
entertained their visitors for two days, and pointed 
with much pride to their adobe warehouse full of 
corn and their live-stock and other things made ready 
in the hope of having a real live padre to live with 
them. On the journey southward s :Kino vas seri- 
ously ill. Coedspera mission had been destroyed by 
Apaches in 1698, and Padre Contreras had retired. 
At Remedios the new church, lacking a roof, had 
filled up with water like a tank and burst, and at 
:Dolores where they arrived on the 14th, some damage 
had been done by heavy rains; yet many new eandi- 

 He also named the Colorado Rio de los MSrtires, and the Salado and 
rerde with the southern branches {S. Pedro and Sta Cruz) :Los Evangelistas. 
 The Salado at the time of discovery is mentioned simply as 'otro rio 
salobre' which joins the Verde; but is named elsewhere in the diary. The 
Yerde was so called--or by an equivalent in the vernacular--by the natives 
because it passed through a sierra of many green stones. 
The rancherias passed were: S. Mateo Caut, San Tadeo Vaqui, S. Limon 
Tucsani, S. Bartolom Comac, the last being a Pima town 3 leagues from the 
Salado junction. An escora of silver-bearing ore was found west by the big 
bend, supposed to have been washed do'n from N. Mexico by the current. 
 Bac, Tamacacori, 20 leagues; GuevavI, 6 1.; Bacuancos, 7 1.; Cocdspera 
161.; emedios, 6 1.; Dolores, 8 1. 
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waged against the Apaches and other savages of the 
north-east was of the same type as that carried on 
against the same tribes well nigh down to the present 
day. The eomandante, often called governor, resided 
usually at San Juan, and a garrison of armed men 
was kept constantly at Fronteras, or Corodeguaehi. 
It does not appear that there was any other perma- 
nent presidio in Sonora during the eentutT; but this 
garrison acted in concert with that of Janos in Nueva 
Vizeaya, and reinforeements were often obtained from 
more distant points. The soldiers were ahnost con- 
tinually on the move in pursuit of savages who had 
attacked some frontier pueblo and fled with the plunder, 
chiefly live-stock, to their northern retreats. The 
booty was often recovered, a few of the raiders were 
killed, and numbers of women and children captured; 
but a decisive victory resulting in a long period of 
quiet was impossible, as it has been for the most part 
ever since. I have already noticed some military 
expedition.s in connection with mission work, but there 
were others that may be briefly mentioned. 
In September 1695, after the suppression of the 
Caborea and Tubutama revolt, the three eonmndantes, 
or generals, Jironza, Teran, and Fuente, united in a 
campaign against the Apaches, Joeomes, and Janos. 
[rhe result was the killing of sixty savages and the 
capture of seventy "pieces of ehusma," which, or who, 
were divided among the soldiers of the three corn- 
panics. General Teran de los lios died in this cam- 
paign, and most of the men were made ill by drinking 
the water of a. spring supposed to have been poisoned. 
Father Campos served as chaplain. Early in 1696 
Lieutenant Antonio Solis marched against the Con- 
ehos, who had committed outrages at Naeori, where 
Padre Carraneo was missionary. Three chiefs were 
shot and quiet was restored. In lIareh the Apaches 
raided Tonibavi, taking two hundred horses, of which 
on pursuit one hundred had been recovered, the rest 
having died, and eighteen of the raiders having been 
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ceeded by operations not clearly described, after two 
new hegiras of the neophytes and the hanging of ten 
rebels, in restoring order before the end of the year, 
although Don Pablo with a small pary of followers 
kep up a show of resistance until the middle of 1697Y 
Early in 1698 the savages directed their raids 
chiefly against the Pimas Altos of the frontier, either 
converts or at least friendly to the Spaniards, and, 
what was much more important to the Apaches,owell 
supplied with corn and live-stock. Thr6e pueblos 
were plundered and burhed, with considerable loss of 
life, including Cocdspera, where Padre Contreras 
barely escaped with his life after being wounded. 
The soldiers killed thirty of the foe; but it was re- 
served to Core of Quiburi to strike the most decisive 
blow. Immediately after an Apache attack on Santa 
Cruz del Cuervo, or Jaibanipitca, Core with five hun- 
dred warriors fought against the enemy all day, killed 
sixty men on the field, and fatally wounded a hundred 
and sixty-eight more with poisoned arrows. s The 
Pimas received many compliments and some contri- 
butions of money for their brave conduct in this affair; 
but t'he slanders against them were" not long checked, 
neither could they get the instructors which above 
all things they desired. Again in 1699 a native cap- 
rain Humari distinguished himself by killing thirty- 
six_savages in battle, and capturing some boys whom 
he sent to Kino for ba.ptism.  
At the end of 1699 Padre Melchor ]3astiromo, in 
charge of Cucurpe and Toape, had been ordered to 
found a mission among the Tepocas, and had made 
some progress with a pueblo of Magdalena; but the 
 Mange, Hist. Pim., 272-3, says that Pablo and four companions escaped 
to Janos where God sent  thunderbolt and killed them at the very door of 
the presidio. llegre, IIist. Comp. Jesus, iii. 92-4; Salvatierra, Cartas, 109-12. 
 Kino, Breve Relacion, 810-13, says all but six of the attacking party 
were killed, and 54 dead bodies were found on the field. The author of 
lpost. lfines, 70-1, says that 10 warriors were chosen on each side to 
decide the battle, and the savages all fell, whereupon 300 of the flying survi- 
vors were killed by the Pima arrows. This writer and Alegre, Hi.st.- Cornp. 
Jests, iii. 100-1, make the date 1697. See Mange, Hist. Pim., 290-1. 
 Apost6licos, A fanes, '2-77-81. 
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subject, vowing to devote his life to the work. As 
the heart of the conqueror is elated at the prospee of 
a new kingdom to vanquish, so the heart of the Ingold- 
stadt votary glowed with pious rapture as he eonteln- 
plated the spiritual conquest of this virgin field of 
paganism in the far north-wesk It was with this 
object in viexv that Kino obtained a transfer to the 
Sonora missions. His heroic efforts in Alta Pimeria 
are recorded in other chapters of this volume; and 
while he was not able to reach California either by 
water or land to serve personally, yet as we shall see 
he rendered no less effectual service in his chosen 
cause. In the north Kino met Father Juan Maria 
Salvatierra on his tour through the missions as visi- 
tador, a This missionary of ardent and sanguine tem- 
perament was quickly carried away by the eloquent 
fervor of his fl'iend. The lnautle of Kino had thllen 
upon hiln, and from that day forth the conversion of 
Califbrnia was the object of his life. 
Without delav Father Juan Marfa put his hand to 
the plough, nor looked back till the task was ended; 
but it was to cost him many a trial and disappoint- 
ment, and could hardly have been accomplished by a 
man of less patient persistence. He me opposition 
froln all quarters. The society, through more than 
one provincial, looked coldly on the-scheme as im- 
practicable; the audiencia of Guadalajara, the viceroy 
of New Spain, the king urned successively a deaf ear 

 Sah'atierra, originally written Salva-Tierra, was born, as Clavigero says, 
at IIilan in 144, of noble parentage and Spanish descent. IIis first studies 
were at the seminary of Parma. ]Jecoming a Jesuit, full of zeal for the con- 
version of heathen, [m set out for Ilexico in 1675, and was sent to the Tara- 
humara missions of Nueva Vizcaya, where he did good service for several 
years. eturning to Mexico he was honored by his superiors with high posi- 
tions; but all his emoluments he gave up, declining still higher places--even 
the post of provincial, the goal of every Jesuit's ambition--when he had 
undertaken the California enterprise. No eulogium on SalvatieTa's charac- 
ter is needed here; the pages that follow will recount his deeds, and these will 
tell more eloquently than words what manner of man he was. Alegre, Hist. 
Cornp. Jesus, iii. 96, gives his portrait, which is reproduced in Gleeson's work. 
lielchor de Bartiromo in an autograph letter of my collection, P,,peles de Jesui- 
tas, no. 24, communicates to Salvatierra in 1694 kind remembrances from the 
I)rincess Doria and odmr prominent persons in Italy. Salvatierra's autograph 
t)ccurs several times ia the collection just cited. 
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the Indians were more insolent than ever. Some of 
them managed to pick a quarrel with the guard, and 
were driven off by the fiery Tortolero. Live-stock 
was driven in, and even while it was being done a few 
arrows fell round the camp like the big drops preceding 
a tempest. Everybody stood to arms, Salvatierra 
with the rest, and in a few moments they were as- 
saulted on all sides. -n For two hours a storm of 
arrows, stones, and dirt raged against the camp, doing 
but slight damage; then there was a lull, tbllowed 
by a renewed assault. It was time to teach the bar- 
barians a lesson, and the pedrero, the great hope of 
the pilgrims, was trained upon the screaming nob 
and discharged. Where was Our Lady of Loreto! 
The gun burst, knocked the gunner down, and came 
near annihilating the rest of His Catholic Majesty's 
force in California. Seeing the enemy thus hoist 
with his own petard, and expecting to find nothing 
left in camp but pozole, the savages rushed forward, 
and retreated with no less alacrity on being met 
with a shower of bullets which killed three 0f their 
number and wounded many more. At sunset a mes- 
senger came to beg for peace, and women brought 
children as hostages. They were surprised to find no 
one hurt; for Figueroa and Tortolero concealed the 
fact that they were wounded. 

The cry of'A sail !' startled the Loreto pilgrims on. 
the 15th, and soon the lost lancha came to anchor, r" 
with welcome supplies and reinforcements, which put 
the garrison in high spirits and stimulated Salvatierr 
to renewed efforts. The arquebuse had proved mightier 

n The BIonquis had induced three other tribes, Edues, Didues, and Lay- 
mones, to join them. According to Clavigero, Storia della Cal., 188, the as- 
sailants were 500. The garrison numbered 10 men. 
rSalvatierra, Cartas, 148; California, st,b. y Prog., 17; Alegre, lIist. 
Cornp. Jesus, iii. 98. Yenegas, ii. 32, and Clavigero, 191, make the anival 
on the 14th, the day after the battle. The crew related that after the sepa- 
ration on Oct. 12th they had beaten about for some time in search of the gal- 
liot, and then returned to Yaqni. They said the galeota on her return had 
been in great leril on the mainland coast but had escaped. 
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and their approved knowledge of the native dialects 
rendering their tours of exploration much less labori- 
ous than before. It was a very wet season, unfavor- 
able for travelling in January and February of 1699; 
but in March, after one or two unsuccessful attempts 
by the vessel, Sa]vatierra with his party went again 
by land to Lond6, and to San Bruno a few leagues 
farther on the coast. Ite was kindly received by the 
natives, of the Cochimi tribe, baptizing many chil- 
dren, but having some trouble in making peace between 
hostile rancher/as. At Loreto it was a prosperous 
season, the natives becoming more a.nd more submis- 
sive to missionary rule; so much so that flogging was 
now resorted to as a penalty for minor offences. \Vith 
the rains the grass sprang up; the cattle fattened; 
the number of converts rapidly increased; the soldisrs 
gave no cause for complaint; and all was prosperity. 
Such was the purport of the correspondence sent by 
the lancha at the beginning of April. z 
It was customary to send a few Indians o the 
mainland at each trip of the transports, whenever 
any could be induced to go, that theymight see how 
their brethren de la otra banda were living in mission 
communities, planting corn, and submitting to the 
padres' gentle but firm rule. Now it chanced that 
the people, of an interior rancheria of the western 
mountains heard these things from one of the native 
Sindbads who had visited Sinaloa; and they sen 
word that they would like to raise crops in their fer- 
tile vales. Accordingly in May Piccolo started with 
his captain and mounted guard to make explorations. 
The way soon became so rough that they had to leave 
the horses. The difficulties of the later march were 
nuch increased by the curious error of inquiring 
always for Vigge, which they understood to be the 
name of the rancher/a, but which really meant 'high- 

 Letter to Ugarte, April 1st. ,alvatierra, Relacioes, 50-74. The writer 
is always prolix, and the letter is full of trivial occurrences for which of course 
I have no slace. 
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responding to such demands, reasons growing out of 
the constant drains on the treasury t'or old-world ex- 
peases and New World conquests, there was a growing 
animosity against the Jesuits. The general grounds 
of this libeling, destined to culminate in the expulsion 
of the society from all Spanish dominions, do not con- 
cern us here. There were, however, some special 
phases of the general distrust that affected California. 
Among the adventurers who had sought licenses with 
government aid to occupy the country with a 'iew 
mainly to the pearls of the gulf, there was nmch 
jealousy on account of Salvatierra's success both in 
occupying the province and in obtaining liberal con- 
tributions from benefactors.. Naturally it was rep- 
resented by these men, and there was a constantly 
growing number willing to take that viev of the mat- 
ter, tha the Jesuits had found some rich treasure; 
that but for the pearl-beds they vould never have 
left comfortable positions in Nev Spain for a niisera- 
ble existence on the arid peninsula. There was 
general outcry when it became kno'n that they were 
extending their pahns toward the royal treasury. 
As if the cause had not foes enough abroad, a for- 
midable one now appeared at home it the person of 
Captain Mendoza. This man, put in command by 
Salvatierra himself, though a brave soldier and com- 
petent officer, chafed under-the restraints imposed 
uponhim by the padres. His hot temper could ill. 
brook the treachery and pusillanimity of the natives, 
and after the manner of his class he would have dealt 
xvith them more summarily than Salvatierra permitted. 
The prohibition of pearl-fishing was another griev- 
ance in the eyes of this worldly-minded trooper, and 
in this he had the sympathy and support of his men. 
They thought themselves entitled to profit by the 
resourccs of the country they defended, more especi- 
ally as they got but little pay from any other source. 
Accordingly the discontented captain wrote several 
doleful letters to his friends and to the viceroy. 
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rooted but puerile superstitions. The neophytes were 
always seeing visions and being frightened by sorcerers 
into the peribrmance of conciliatory rites to E1 Demo- 
1io; and yet so fond were they of the Jesuits and so 
eager for Spanish protection that a. threat of abandon- 
ment was.often the most effectual means to check 
their anti-christian tendencies. The missionaries who 
oiled in this field during the first half of the century, 

Z... l 'ed ro 

SOUTHERN UEVA VIZChYA, 1700. 
in addition to those already named, were Luis Ahu- 
nada, Juan Beancur, Tom,is Dominguez, Sebastian 
Yta, Diego Larios, Diego Diaz de })angua, Gasp.ar 
Contreras, and Luis Go,nez, the exac dates of scrwce 
not being given. 'a 
'a X. Vizcaya, l)oc. Hlst., MS., 552. The Anua of 107 in l)oc. 
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The friars were continually aided or opposed by divine 
or diabolical manifestations. They were always ready 
to give supernatural interpretations to the petty events 
reported by their converts, and the latter now at- 
tempted to interpret for themselves. 
The result was a well arranged, wide-spread, and 
alnost unsuspected plan for revolt. A statue of the 
virgin was to be set up in the church at Zape on 
November 21st.. It was to be a grand gala day, sure 
to bring.together all the Spaniards for many leagues 
around. It was therefore deemed a fitting occasion 
to throw off the mask of secrecy and begin {he attack. 
The natives of Santa Catalina, however, were moved 
by their avaricious zeal to begin operations on the 16th 
by robbing two traders, who arrived at this time with 
their mule-trains of valuable goods from Culiaean, and 
by murdering the Jesuit, Hernando de Tobar. a* This 
murder was regarded as a test by which to ascertain 
the power and will of the Christian God to interfere 
in behalf of his saints. One of the traders escaped to the 
hacienda of Atotonilco, while some of the native de- 
pendants bore the tidings to Guadiana. Simultaneous 
warnings flew over the country from different sources, 
and a body of Spaniards, men, women, and children, 
two hundred in number according to ibas, assembled 
at Atotonileo. Here they were attacked next day by 
the savages from Santa Catalina with volleys f 
arrows, stones, and insulting taunts, supplemented. 
with firebrands and red peppers, which soon forced a 
surrender, and all were massacred but two, one of the 
victims being the Franciscan, Pedro Gutierrez.  
At the same time thirty Spaniards were assaulted 
at Guatimape; but just as they were on the point of 
surrender and death, a band of"horses came galloping 

s* Tobar was 35 years of age, a native of Culiacan, and had served some 
time in the mission of Parras. tlibas, 516-20. 
 One of the survivors was Cristdbal Martinez de Hurdaide, son of the 
famous comndante of Sinaloa, saved by a friend of his father among the assail- 
ants. Padre Gutierrez fell as he went out crucifix in hand to remonstrate 
with the foe. 
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up in a. cloud of dust, and the savages fled fl'om wlat 
they regarded as a large reSnforcement. The le- 
sieged reached Durango in saihty. At Santiago 
Yapasquiaro the Spanish families, with the lieutenat, 
alcalde mayor, and ththevs Diego Orozvo and Bernardo 
Cisneros, were besieged it the church and hehl out 
fl'om Wednesday 16th to Friday in the ]ope of re- 
lick Then the savages, pretending to be noved by 
Christians i{ their ranks, pronised to permit an un- 
molested retreat and abmdonnmnt of the count W. 
Tlte victims gave up their arms, and as tlmy marched 
in procession through the cemetery were brutally 
murdered, the padres being treated with especial in- 
dignities, and the clmreh with its sacred images and 
ornaments being desecrated by a rabble intoxicated 
with sacramental winea crime which inspires in the 
chroniclers even greater horror thmt the murders 
committed. A few by eoncedment escaped, and uet 
Captain Martin Olivas, who intrenched himself at 
Saueeda, was joined by Captain Gordcjuela, and for 
fi)rty days was able to protect the refugees, who gath_- 
ered there o the number of several lundred, making 
some sueeessthl sallies, and at last retiring to Durango. 
Captives taken on several occasions were langed after 
eonlssing under torture the llans of the rebels to 
the country t}om all Spaniards. 
At San Ignaeio Zape, on Friday and SaLurday 
of the fatal week, thirty Spaniards and sixty Indian 
and negro servants were slaughtered, together with 
Lhe four padres, Luis Alavez, Juan dcl Valle, Juan 
Fonte, and Ger6nimo Moranta. A boy fled to the 
mining camp of Guanaeevi, and Alcalde Jua Alvear 
hastened up with twelve men in time to behold the 
corpses, and was himself attacked on the return. At 
Guanaeevi the alcalde fortified the church and made 
a successful resistance, although all other ilOings it 
the real and all in the surrounding hamendas and 
ranchos were destroyed. Padre Santaren fl'om Xi- 
xine wgs on his way to the fiesta at Zape, and was 
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killed at Tenerapm The Iudians admitted their regret 
at the necessity of ]illing one who had been so kind 
to them; his only fault was that lie was a priest. " 
:Padre Andr6s Lopez, apparently the missionary at 
Tenerapa, escaped to the mines of Ind5, where with 
other Spaniards he was saved. 
The city of Durango was saved, perhaps, by the 
premature outbreak, tbr the natives of Tunal and 
other villages near the capital were to have attacked 
it on November 21st; but the alarm was given in 
time to guard against an assault. Large stores of 
war material were found in the pueblos, one chief 
having in readiness the feather crown with which he 
was to be made king of Guadiana. Many leaders and 
suspicious persons were arrested and executed; women 
and children were removed to chtrches and public 
bu.ildiags once at a false alarm of impending attack; 
prisoners were set free on condition of serving the 
king; and the viceroy was called upon for aid. 
The Tepehuanes could not draw into open revolt 
tle pueblos of the Acaxees and Xiximes, though they 
were able through certain disaffected individuals and 
bands to cause much trouble, doubtless receiving aid 
and shelter throughout the war. At Coapa, a lyon- 
tier pueblo, two chiefs began to preach sedition; but 
Captain Suarez from San ttip61ito, warned by Padre 
Tutio, hastened to the spot to arrest and execute the 
guilty ones, and no further disturbance occurred among 
the Acaxees. The Xiximes were more troublesome, 
a band of that tribe destroying three Christian pue- 
blos, and forcing fathers Gravina and Mallcn to tale 
refuge at San Hip61ito. But the converts themselves 
pursued and defeated the rebels, thus restoring quiet. 
There were threats to attack the tea.1 de Topia and 
kill fathers Acacio and/klvarez; but the alcalde and 

tte was a native of IIuete in Spain; came to America in 1588; and 
served a short time in I'uebla before coming north to Sinaloa and Topia, 
,'hcre lie baptized sonm 50,000 persons. Once lie was seen to bare his back 
and require two Indians to flog him without mercy. :Ribas, Hist. 
,508-16, gives , full account of his life and character. 
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and 1640, however, the conversion was extended 
southward over the tIumes and tIinas, kindred 
mountain tribes and probably branches of the Xiximes, 
living in La Quebrada, about the head-waters of the 
Itio Humase, called Itio Piastla nearer the sea. *s We 
have seen the people of this district fi'iendly and sub- 
missive to Governor Alvear and Padre del Valle in 
1617; and even earlier Santaren had baptized children 
there. In 1630 the Humes of Humase and Guarizame 
voluntarily applied at Guadiana for irstructors, and 
were visited by Padre Estrada. * In the same year, 
perhaps, Padre Cueto entered the tIina lands, baptized 
many children, and formed a pueblo of Espiritu Santo 
at Queibos, or Quilitlan. Circumstances prevented 
him from remaining then, but he came back a year 
or two later to resume his work, soon founded San 
Sebastian de Guaimino, was joined by Diego Jimenez, 
and subsequently formed the pueblo of Santiago at or 
near Queibos. * 
The natives were less tractable than fornerly. 
year of famine added to the padre's difficulties. Apos- 
tares there were to urge revolt, and not a fev converts 
ran away. Things looked so dark that the governor 
vas called upon to pacify the country by an armed 
entrada. After some delay Captain Juarez from San 
.Hipdlito undertook the task by order of the governor 
m the autumn of 1633. The natives made no resist- 
ance, but came to Yamoriba in November to render. 
allegiance and exchange gilts. Juarez then lassed 
through the Hina country *s without incidet requir- 
5 The ttume pueblos were Guarizmne, Toministame, Queibos, Yacaboytia, 
Acuz, Yomocoa, Tomisitua, Zipamoytia, and Mosas; those of the Hinas were 
Guabnino (San Sebastian), Iztlan (San Francisco Javicr), Qucibos (Quilitlan 
or Espfritu Santo, possibly not identical with the Humc Queibos), and San- 
tiago (near the preceding, or, according to Orozco, identical with it). See 
3r. Vizcaya; Doe., iii. 96; Ribas, 550, etc.; Alegre, ii. 195, etc.; Orozco y 
Berra, Geog., 316-17. There is evidently a blunder in Orozco's references. 
t Alegre, lIist. Contp. Jesus, ii. 183-4, 199-200. 
* A!egre calls the second padre's name Pedro instead of Diego. The 
authorities speak of Santiago as the sixth pueblo formed, by what system of 
counting is not very apparent. 
*The places named on the tour were San Pedro del io, Santiago, 
Concepcion, Santa Apolonia, and San Ignacio, where Juarez remained 37 days. 
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nor historic periods are more definitely marked in the 
north than in the south; the geographical confusion 
it village names is even greater; and t.he matter is 
iu some cases still further complicated by the preseuee 
of two religious orders working side by side. 
The work of eonvcrsiou in Tnrahulnara Baja, on 
nn(l about the boundary between the modern Durang() 
and Chihuahua, was begun 1)y Father Juan Fonte in 
1607. He repeated his visit in 1,311, and succeeded 
()t only in baptizig many children, but in drawing 
out from tile mountains a large number of families, 
with which he seems to have tbunded a Tarahumare 
village in San Pablo Valley, apparently in tlm region 
f the modern Balleza. Of the early progress of this 
l,ueblo, which for many years could have had no reg- 
ular padre, we know nothing. We have seen that 
this nation took no active part in the Tepehuane re- 
volt of 1616. It is said, however, tha just before 
tha outbreak a Tepehuan,; chief attempted to poison 
the Tarahumare mind against the aesuits and their 
work; but after tile preacher of sedition had been 
almost suflbcated by an ilflammation of the throat 
sent up,m hin by the Jesuits' master, he repen{ed 
and thereafter spoke nothing but good of the mission- 
/tri.es. 54 
There seeln to have been no permanent missions or 
resident padres in Tarahmnare territo W until 1630, 
although Padre Lomas and others taught as far 
north as the region about Parral at a.n earlier date. 
At this time a voluntary demand for missionaries 
was made to Governor Velaseo, together with a 
promise to settle on whatever site he might select. 
Captain Juan ]Jarraza, with Padre Juan Heredia, 
made a tour accordingly through the sierra as far 
Arlegui, Chrd,. Zac., 200-1, speaks of a Tarahumare revol in 1625 
which lasted two years, during which time the natiou was nearly destroyed 
by genera!s I.Lctama and Alday. A particularly destructive battle took I)lac 
near l-Iachiniva, where the field in later times was covered xith bones. No 
other author mentions stmh a war, though i is no unlikely tha the Tara- 
humares comfitted some outrages on the Franciscan establi.hments among 
the Conches, and were lmnished by Spaniah raida. 
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IORTIIERN 'UEVA "V*IZCAYA, 1700. 
ichae, l,' resume its suckling, and rccover7--tlere 
is not much to say of the Tarahumare field fi)r so,no 
years. ]3efore 168 there were six pueblos in addition 
= .5 r. Vizcaya, Doc. iii. 179, ec.; Alegre, ft. 236, 268-9. 
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missionary work o tle frontier nay readily be i- 
agined. The Je.uits had attributed the TCl-,cluae 
revolt of 1616 to nail ve superstitions; but they believed 
that of the Tarahumares to be due largely to Spanish 
q>pression. adrc ]>ascual affirms as a fact, learned 
fi'om experience, that this peol>le were never traitors 
or robbers, but ibught for what they deemed their 
rights or to avenge their wrongs.  These character- 
istics of the nation will account for some notable 
ibrences between the warfare to be described and the 
guerilla tactics of the last revolt. 
The retirement of the Jesuits to San Felipe did 
not last long. In the beginning of 1646, i.f not earlier, 
they resumed work in their respective pueblos, eiglt 
in number, where they accoml,lished nuch, despite 
adverse influences, and were joined by Padre Cornclio 
Godinez, who came in 1648 to extend tim conversion 
to more distant rancher/as in the north. But the 
same year four chieE% Sul>ichochi, Tepox, Ochavarri, 
and Don BartolomSho.ored in the records with 
the usual orthographical variationsof unconverted 
tribes in the interior, planned the destruction of 
Spaniards and their institutions. They tried to form 
an alliance witl disaflbcted Tepehuanes through the 
cacique of San Pablo; but failure in this, when Gov- 
ernor Vald6s hanged the chief" on whom they relied, 
did not discourage them. They gained over some 
apostates from the pueblos and confidently expected 
larger accessions when open war shouhl begin. 
In May or June the padre at San Felipe sent five 
Spaniards and fif%y natives to protect or remove a 
large amount of grain and live-stock at San Francisco 
Borja, a vi.sita of San Felipe, reported to be threat- 
ened with an attack. The night after their arrival 
they were-surrounded, the house was fired, and the 
Spaniards with forty neophytes after a brave dcfence 
were slain. The loss was much smaller than it would 

Letter of June 29, 1652, in . Vzcaya, .Doc., iii. 188. 
HT. N. Mx. Sxs, VOL. I. 23 
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enemy in their.turn fled in the darkness of the night, 
and the sudden rising of the stremns, fbr it was now 
the rainy season, prevented any effectual pursuit. The 
valiant governor returned to Parral; but Captain 
]3arraza remained to ravage the country and harass 
the fugitive rebels, until finally in the summer of 
1651 a new peace was patched up. Papigoehie was 
again inhabited by converts, whom with the veeinos 
of Aguilar, Padre Jaeome Antonio t/asilio was sent 
to care for, in place of the martyred Godinez. 
The peace, or truce, lasted until the Tarahumares 
were ready for a new outbreak in the spring of 1652. 
Padre t/asilio had founded several small pueblos in the 
vicinity and had no doubt of ultimate success despite 
sundry warnings from faithful neophytes. On March 
2d Teporaea appeared before Aguilar. One part of 
the force assaulted the town, while another drove off 
the cattle, ravaged the fields, and cut off every ave- 
hue of escape. At midnight the work of destruction 
was renewed, church and houses were burned, and it 
does not appear that any Spaniard saved his life. 
t/asilio, not quite dead from arrow wounds and blows 
of clubs, was hanged at dawn to the arm of the cross; 
and as he expired a beautiful child was seen to issue 
from his mouth and mount to heaven. The southern 
missions of San Felipe, San Gerdnimo, and San Pablo 
took no part in this xvar, though Teporaea used all 
his powers of diplomacy to draw them into his ranks. 
The hope of effeeting this was probably what kept 
lim from attacking those missions till it was too late 
to do so with any chance of success. That God op- 
posed his unholy schemes is the Jesuit way of stating 
it. At Satevo and San Lorenzo all property was 
destroyed and the same fate overtook seven or eight 
Franciscan pueblos,  but the padres had retired by 
superior orders. 
At this critical time the governor was obliged to 
 Santiago, Sta Isabel, San AndrOs, S,m Bernab, San Gregorio, Yagua, 
San Diego Guachinipa, and San Bernardino. A legre, ii. 394. 
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Natividad, San Iateo, and San Ignacio. Spiritually 
all went swimmingly; souls were sent to heaven, the 
friars consoled, and God glorified; even the native 
appetit.e for strong drink being leld in cheek by want 
of corn for distillation. In material wealth and in- 
dustries these five missions were the most flourishing 
in the country. J3ut politically all went amiss; offi- 
cials were careless or corrupt, irregularities went 
unpunished, thefts and even murders were but too 
COmlnon. As a nation he Tarahumares were quiet, 
but a few local troubles occurred, and the Tobosos 
continued their raids for plunder. Three such incur- 
sions into Tarahumara territory are noted between 
1652 and 1662; and in 1667 Padre ]odrigo del Cas- 
tillo on the road from Ind6 to his mission of San 
Miguel was stopped by a hostile band. Five Span- 
iards and ten natives with him were killed; but his 
own life was spared, apparently from fear that he 
could in some mysterious way send disaster upon the 
murderers, as they said the Franciscans had done. 
Yet .notwithstanding this fear the padre had to bring 
about the peaceful surrender by the guard of a band 
of cattle, lie died the next year from grief at this 
event, after completing a new church in honor of 
Saint Michael. * 
The first extension of the field was in 1673. I)ur- 
ing the long interval since Father Basilio's murder 
nothing had been done in the north-wes about Papi- 
goehie and Aguilar; but now, under the miraculous 
1)roteetion of San Francisco Javier, the patronage of 
Governor Saleedo, and the valor of Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Sarria, it was deemed possible to reopen this 
field of labor. After a grand preliminary assemblage 
of political functionaries, military officials, native 
eaeiques, and Jesuit padres at Ituexotitlan on Sep- 

4 Cavo, res Siglos, ii. 51, says that the Tarahumares after fighting 23 
years were defeated in 1671 by 600 men under Capt. Nicol'ts Barraza! In 
1670, according to Apostdlicos Arables, 227, they were persuaded to be con- 
verted and many nissions rose! ivera, Gob. Mex., i. 237, also puts the end 
of the revolt in 1670. 
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the governor in 1604-5 made an exploration westward 
and down the Colorado to its mouth. Subsequently 
and before 1630 Santa. Fd was founded, to be the capi- 
tal instead of" San Juan. In 1608 nine padres were 
at work; in 1626 there were forty-three churches, and 
baptisms numbered thirty-four thousand. Thirty new 
friars came in 1629; and the next year fifty mission- 
aries were serving sixty thousand converts in ninety 
pueblos. In these years was New Mexico's greatest 
prosperity, though the decline was not very marked 
tbr half a century, a period the annals of which are 
made up of changes in political and military and mis- 
sionary offleials, of a fe.v expeditions of defenee or 
exploration into the adjoining regions, of two or three 
vaguely recorded and promp.tly suppressed attempts 
at revolt by the Pueblo converts, and of the usual 
petty items of local mission progress. 
Then came upon the province the greates disaster 
tha ever befell Spain on the northern frontier, if not 
indeed in any part of America. In August 1680, 
during the rule of Governor Otermin, in a general 
and skilfully planned revolt of the neophytes, four 
hundred Spaniards, including twenty-one I?raneisean 
friars, were killed, and the survivors were driven out 
of the province, which for more than a decade was 
left in possession of its aboriginal owners. The Span- 
iards established themselves at E1 Paso in the south, 
in which region they did some missionary work as 
already related in this volume, while the New Mexi- 
cans, after a little, fought among themselves, and thus 
threw away their chances for continued independence. 
Otermin and his successors made several reeonnois- 
sanees and unsuccessful attenpts to reoccupy the 
pueblo towns. In 1692 Governor Vargas retook 
Santa F6 without bloodshed, and received the sub- 
mission of many other towns, but left no garrisons. 
The next year he returned with a large colony and 
occupied Santa F6 after a hard-foughL battle. The 
reconquest was completed after much fighting in 1694; 
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Toboso 
rmc_, and the irregular conduct of white set- 
tlers, it had to be abandoned. The, same year t[thm.s 
I3artolom6 Adame and Manuel J3orrcgo refmmlcd 
Nombre de Jesus in a new site near that of the later 
villa of Gigedo, where it remained permanently. '- It 
was a!so in 193 that the Querdtaro fi'iars, H.idalgo 
and I)iego de Salazar, established the mission of 
I)olores at La Punta, or Lampazos, in uevo Leon. 
The next year alazav crossed the io Sabinas, and 
tbunded San Juan 13Jurists, of which I-lidalgo pres- 
ently took charge. Troubles with the Indians soon 
caused the abandonment of San aua,  ; but Hidalgo 
was joined by padres Antonio Olivares and Mareos 
Guevcfi.a, with whose aid in January 1700 President 
Salazar rebuilt the mission on a si{,e farther east near 
the io Grande, whence Olivares made an entrada to 
the io Frio in Texas. 13ishop Qalindo came to this 
region in I)eeember, and at a Cln'is{mas junta of 
bishop, governor, fl'iars, and oeers at I)olores, great 
{.hing., were planned for the future. Olivares was 
sent to }.[exico for aid; and the result will appear in 
annals of the next century2 a 

It is my purpose, as elsewhere explained, to in- 
elude in these volumes on a certain scale, the history 
of Texas, down to the time when that country ceased 
to be a Spanish or Mexican province. Obviously the 
record could not be omigted from a IIistory of the 
\o'th 2krexicn States, however slight may seem to 
some the connection between the gulf coast province 
and the Iacific States. The peculiarity of territorial 
relations, however, justifies, as my limits of space he- 
cessita.te, a more general treatmenL than is accorded 
to other parts of the country, l'Iinor details mus 
.be for the most part omitted; as also, except in a 

 $[or.fi, Diario, 424-5, 433-4; Orozco y Berro, Carla Etnog., 302-3. I've- 
villa Gigcdo, Carts, 445; MS., 26-8, regards this as the original founding. 
Peyotes was the name of a plant growing in the region of the original site. 
a Lbosa, Crica, 460-4, 528; rricivita, Crdm Serd, 215-16, 2372; 
Io, Diario, 441; Orozco y Berra, Carts L'taog., 303. 
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the eurrcn ideas of north-eastern geography among 
intelligent men not personally interested ilt any ad- 
venturous scheme of conquest.  
Paredes gives a chronologic account, utilized in the 
preceding pages, of the successive expeditions to the 
east. He pronounced the current reports of eastern 
wealth, mag'nificenee, and civilization to have no 
foundation in actual discoveries. But he admitted 
the existence of tribes living by agriculture and far 
superior to the roalning savages. His idea was that 
these savages occupied a strip along the gulf coast 
about fifty leagues in width; that the roaming Apache 
bands inhabited the territory in the west adjoining 
New Mexico to the extent of one hundred leagues 
and more; and that between the two were the superior 
tribes whose eoun{ W was also about one hundred 
leagues wide. These tribes were the Tejas in the 
south extending a hundred leagues from the io dcl 
Notre to the Nueces; and the Quiviras from the 
Nueees northward to an unknown distance. There 
are indications, however, in his own narrative, that 
his io Nueees was not the stream now bearing that 
name, but the Colorado or even Brazos, farther north; 
and that such was the ease is shown by the fact that 
the Tejas were found in later years between the 
Colorado and Trinidad; though the gumanas were 
found as far south as the Guadalupe. In the matter 
of rivers, however, there is hopeless confusion, as is 
natural enough in describing a slightly explored 
country where the strealns are so numerous. The 
author gives an aeeurae idea of the io del. Notre, 
eeos, or Salado, and of the Colorado of the west; 
but he describes the Nueees as rising north-east of 
the pueblo of eeos, flowing east and south, and 
becoming equal to the io del Notre in size; and lm 
= Paredes, b'tiles y Crosas otic{as &l evo-fex{co, Cibola, y otra 
vaciones cow,nantes... Copia de un ior,e hecho d S. 1. sobm las tierre &l 
uevo BIexico (16S6). In Doc. I[{st. Mex., sdrie iii. tom. iv. 211-25. The 
author at the time of writing was definidor and 1)rocurador-gencral of the 
Franclscans in Mexico. 
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I-Iis project was not in 1682 as forlnerly one of exl)lo- 
ration and aboriginal conquest in the regions north- 
east of New Mexico; bu it was to settle at the nouth 
of the lio ]3rave del Nortc a colony of French 
flibustiers from Santo I)omingo, and from that point, 
in the first war with Spain, or whenever Louis might 
permit it, to effect the conquest of Nueva Vizeaya 
with its rich mines from Sombrerete to t)arral. The 
great value of the prize to be seized and the ease with 
which it could be secured under the leadership of a 
man so well acquainted with the country were set 
forth ill much detail. After the arrival of La Salle in 
1683, full of enthusiasm for a similar project, except 
that the centre of operations vas to be a fi)rt at the 
mouth of the lately explored Mississippi, Pefialosa 
modified his scheme somewhat, and urged that it and 
that of La Salle would serve to support each other, 
gaining for France not only Nueva Vizcaya but the 
broad tract between that province and the Mississippi. 
lie now proposed to land with a filibuster army a 
thousand strong, under the comlnand of lilnself and 
the buccaneer chief Grammont, at Pttnuco as a base 
of operations instead of the lnouth of the Iio del 
Norte. 
No documentary evidence so far as I know has 
been produced to show that Pefialosa's scheme was 
approved by the government or acted upon. Nothing 
more is known of I)on Diego except that he died at 
Pa,ris in 1687. There is proof that he and La Salle 
met and were acquainted with each other's projects; 
and there are indications in the statements of La 
Salle's associate, Beaujeu, that t)efialosa's forces were 
expected to follow and co6perate with the colony. 
Mr Shea concludes that a double expedition was for- 
really planned by the government; that La Salle was 
despatched with the understanding that the filibusters 
Were to follow the nex year; but that, for some hOg 
very dearly defined reason, the whole enterprise was 
abandoned after his departure; also that it was on 
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were suffering from deadly and loathsome diseases 
contracted in Santo 1)omino; and the leading, 
were divided into hostile ehques, several min<,r 
spiraeies being revealed. The leader showed unlinited 
courage, but became more haughty and unjust as 
diflqeulties multiplied, and was hated by many i his 
company. Under these circumstances it took all 
sunmer to provide for the shelter and defense of the 
colony. Meanwhile a few men were killed by the 
natives, who were shy and hostile; a few deserted to 
lead a savage life; a few lost their lives by drowning; 
one was hanged, another killed by a rattlesnake; and 
more than thirty died of disease. 
Meanwhile there was apparently no thought of the 
south; and very little of a permanent settlement at 
St Louis. The Belle was not sent down the coast in 
search of a French expedition, nor in any direction 
to carry reports or bring supplies. Attention was 
turned exclusively to the Mississippi. In November 
La Salle started with thirty men to find the great 
river, returning in March 1686 unsuccessful. In the 
mean time the Belle, not far from the bay, had lost 
one boat's crew killed by the savages, another by 
drowning,, a.nd had finally been wrecked, only eight 
men surwwng. After a serious illness La Salle re- 
solved to go by the Mississippi and Illinois to Canada 
for succor; and he started with twenty men in April, 
leaving Joutel in command at St Louis. He returned 
with only eight men in October, the rest having de- 
serted or perished. He had been hospitably received 
by the Cdnis of the Trinity :River, as and had spent 
two months ill of fever on the Neehes or Sabine river 
farther on. Of one hundred and eighty persons left 
by Beaujeu at St Louis less than fifty now survived. 
Canada seemed still the only source of possible relief; 

s Where he had seen many articles of Spanish origin, obtained by trade 
frown roving tribes who had visited New Mexico. The natives of this region 
are sakl to have been willing to join the Frenchmen in n ttack on the Span- 
iards. Itorses were obtMned from the Cnis. 
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factory treahnent a the hands of Parkman, the lis- 
torian of French colonization in America. 
The third and final topic of seventeenth-century 
annals is that relating to what was done by h.e Span- 
iards in consequence of the French operations just 
recorded. Information of La Salle's projects was 
obtained in 1684, probably from the crew of the 
captured ,S't F'afois, though she is mentioned as a 
'reneh corsair taken on the coast of Yucatan. No 
much alarm was felt, if we may jgdge from the fact 
tha nothing was done, except with the pen, for two 
years. I have already noted the repor obtained from 
]?ather Paredes. In 1686-7, however, two or three 
expeditions were sent under Juan Enrique ]3arroto 
and kndrds Perez to search tbr Frenchmen on the 
gulf coasts: They found at last he wreck of the 
Belle or Aimablc, 1)ut nothing more. The colonists 
are said to have once seen a sail in the distance and 
to have been in great fear; but, whether fortunately 
or unfortunately it is hard to say, the vessel passed 
on.  Ieanwhile a Frenchman known as Juan Em'i- 
que, an early deserter from the colony knowin,g noth- 
ing of L Salle's fate or that of those left at St Louis, 
ibun,,l his way to Coahuila, told his story, and was 
sent to Iexieo. 
The viceroy now ordered Governor Alonso de Leon 
of Coahuila to march with a force to Esp/ritu Santo 

archives, and from private sources. In matters of detail, far beyond the 
scope of my treatment, there are many topics affording ground for discussion. 
I also refer the reader to Jotel, Jorml Historique; Le Clercq, Hist. ColoMes 
Francalses; Prdvo.t, .Hisl. Gem Voy.; Boss, IVoureaux |'oyage.; MoUf, Mer. 
IIist." Tex., hiS. ; Yoalcum's Hist. Tex., i. ; Four.nel, Co,op d'UJil, 7-22; I'bl- 
coer's Discov. lli.s., 16 et seq. ; Ionette'sDiscom Miss., i. 148-53; 
Texas. i. 212 et scq.; Smith's Address; Miner. Atiq. See. Tros., i. 93 
seq.; ond. Geog. Soc., Jour., xiii. 225; Domenech's Joker., 20-1; Voyage.% 
World Di.played, v. 96; Onls, Memoria, 49-57; Anals qf Cogres.% 1819, 
ii. app. ; 3Iexico ir 13,ff, 153-4, etc., also many of the Spanish authorities 
cited in later notes of this chapter. 
aRobles, Diario, 439, 463, 466-7, 475, 480, 484; ][o:fi, ,lfem. IIist. Tex., 
hiS., 66, 85-7; Texas, Dicteimen Fiscal, 1716, MS.; Bonilla, Breve 
IIS.; Bards, Esa!/o Cron., 249-87; Parle.man's Discov., 331. Morfi says 
larroto Wight to Si)ain for instructions, and implies that nothing was done 
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baptism, and refish o ]ve n communes. Lve- 
stock ws for the mos par lost, stolen, or drowned. 
The soldiers were hog altogether manageable, com- 
mitting many excesses. Captain Salinas came up 
fl'om Coahuila with supplies in June 1693, buL some 
of the fi'im's returned with hiln, and Padre Masanet 
sen a letter describing the situation and proposing 
reforms neeessm- to preven an abandonment of the 
missions. The friars had now come to their senses, 
and declared hat a sfrong military guard was needed, 
and that the natives must be reduced to regular 
pueblos. On receipt of this letter the governmeng 
decided on Augusg 21st thag the Texas establish- 
ments musg be given up until the natives should show 
a better disposition, and instructed the friars to re- 
tire. Ieanwhile the Indians became more and more 
hostile and the soldiers more insubordinate. In the 
nigh of October 25th he friars left the missions, 
burying the bells and such other property as could 
hog be transported, and weng to Coahuila. t 
There was a slight, controversy abou the causes 
which had led to the failure of his enterprise between 
the missionary and military aufhorities, each throw- 
ing the blame on the other. Particulars are hog im- 
portant, and here was no eredi due to either party. 
As llanned the expedition was a very weak expedieng 
for fhe Spanish occupation of Texas; and Teran seems 
to have proved himself an ineompegeng leader. The 
Franeiseans made some further efforfs; but the viceroy 
and his council tbrmally decided [areh 11, 1694, in 
favor of delay.  For twenty years and more neigher 
* Text, Dictdmen scal, 1716, MS., 2391, including letters from Padre 
hIanet. He ys that four soldiers tued back to live among the natives, 
digging up and distributg the buried property. In addition to the original 
diaries already cid, see on Teran's expedition: 2lorfi, gem. Hit. lx., 
MS., 95-9; Text, Dictdmen Fiscal, MS., 252; E, epiosa, CrdMca, 2S0, 411- 
15; Iilla-Seor, y Sanchez, Theatro, ii. 332-3; Bonilla, Breve Cpedo, hiS. ; 
Zamacois, llist. Mej., v. 456; ArMcivita, Crdn. Serd2:, 213-14; Cavo, Tres 
Siglo.% ii. 78; Ricers, Gob. x]lex., i. 269; Ecudero, t. So,., 4. 
 llofi, ,llem. Hist. Texea% MS., 112; S-igiien y Gd.gora, Carts 
mratel MS., 9-10; Arricivita, Crd. SerOj:, 180-1. It apprs that Padre 
Estevcz 'ent to Spain  1694 with a view to promote the measure. 
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plies, and finding at Yaqui the old lancha patched up 
and sent over by the garrison in their great need, he 
embarked on the worn-out old cockle-shell with what 
stores he eouhl find and arrived at Loreto in March. 5 
tie found the mission in great distress, no supplies or 
news having arrived since Salvatierra's departure; 
but the Sa Javier soon came with a small cargo, and 
Salvatierra arrived early in May, as we have seen. 
Immediate wants being thus supplied, it was resolved 
t.o send Piccolo to Mexico to make a final effort to 
place the support of the missions on a permanent foot- 
ing; but in several attempts to cross he was baffled by 
bad weath.er, and returned to San Javier to await a 
more favorable season. Meanwhile Captain Mendoza 
became more and more fractious and unendurable. 
Salvatierra had power to remove him, but deemed it 
imprudent to irritate the soldiers at such a critical 
period. At length, however, Mcndoza tendered his 
resignation, which was gladly accepted, and Isidro de 
:Figueroa was put in command. About this tilne the 
natives of ]3iaund6 plotted the murder of Piccolo, 
ahnost without a guard since the reduction of the pre- 
sidial force. The padre was warned and escaped to 
Loreto, leaving the rebels to wreak their vengeance 
on the mission buildings. Figueroa started to lmnish 
the offenders, but failed to pursue when they retreated, 
eausing much dissatisfaction among the soldiers, who 
deposed their half-hearted leader, and elected Est6van 
lodriguez Lorenzo in his place, s 
Ugarte now took charge of San Javicr, which 
eould not have fallen into better hands. By a fear- 
less and kind demeanor he soon persuaded the natives 
to return, though not until he had sent his few soldiers 
back to Loreto. But the old routine of catechism and 
pozole did not satisfy this missionary's ideas of prog- 
March 23d, ccording to 8alvatlerra, Rel., 155; March 18th, Cal., Estab. 
y Prog., 105. 
 Veegas, Yotlda, ii. 109-10. Clavigcro, 213-14, mkes Ilodriguez succeed 
Mendoza4 while in f'al., Estab. y Prog., 105, 156-7, not only k'igucro'.,.'s but 
l,lendoz's name is ignored. 
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ress. lie aimed to lnake the establishment self-sus- 
taining, and hoped its tbrtile fields might one day 
produce enough for Loreto as well; but there were 
great obstacles to overcome. The savages did not 
take kindly to labor as an element of mission life, pre- 
ferring to earn their porridge by prayer and doetrina. 
The language also presented difficulties; and Ugarte's 
blunders so amused the adults that they purposely 
misled him, and the padre had to rely on the children, 
as Salvatierra had done. The native priests caused 
him more trouble than anything else. These con- 
servative worthies exerted all their power to undo 
what the padre had done, and enticed the people 
away, so that Ugarte was sometimes almost alone 
for weeks. 
Thus isolated, destitute, surrounded by beings more 
brute than human, jeered at, threatened, or deserted 
by those for whose benefit he had made such saeri- 
fieeswho shall imagine the struggles and emotions 
of this man? But his will was indomitable, and by 
degrees his patient meekness overcame the malice of 
his enemies. They grew more regular in attendance, 
less scornful of labor, more respectful in demeanor; 
building was begun in earnest, grain was planted, 
flocks and herds under native shepherds fattened 
upon the fertile pastures, and San Javier entered 
upon the era of prosperity that was to distinguish i 
fl'om other peninsula establishments. The change was 
not of course effeeted suddenly, and Ugarte had need 
of all the address and skill in the management of men 
and aflhirs for which he was so famous, liis grown- 
up pupils not only misunderstood his teachings  and 
laughed at his blunders, but they jested a.t the most 
solemn ceremonies. Sometimes Ugarte lost. his tem- 
per, and being a giant in strength he handled the 

 Once, according to Venegas, .hroticia, ii. 117, after eloquently discoursing 
on the terrors of the infernal regions, the padre was dismayed at his hearers 
reaching the conclusion that hell nmst be a very desirable place, with no lack 
of fire to keep them warm! 
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savages rather roughly on several occasions, as the 
chroniclers are fond of relating, s 
At Loreto afthirs were not prosperous. I'rovisions 
were running short; contributions tom pious bene- 
ihctors were few and far between, and it was not 
known that Felipe V. was now giving some attention 
to California. Salvatierra himself became discour- 
aged. Calling his followers about him, the brave old 
man, witll tears, declared that the field must be aban- 
doned. But Ugarte was present at the council, and 
lie declared his unalterable purpose never to quit the 
country until ordered to do so by his superiors, and 
proceeding to the church lie sealed his declaration 
with a solemn vow. The others yielded to his enflu- 
siasm, and announced their intention to stay until the 
end.  Piccolo at last s{arted on his mission at the 
end of ])eeenber 1701. How he succeeded will be 
told on his return. 

For some weeks starvation brooded over the little 
garrison. Late in January 1702, the lancha brought 
a small supply of food; but it was soon exhausted 
the sooner because Salvatierra could never resist the 
.temptation to give a share to his hungry-looking hld- 
1an floiendsand both padres and soldiers for several 
months were obliged to dig for roots and live like the 
savages. As if this were not enough, a revolt broke 
out. _A_ soldier set out in search of his native wife 
who had left him to attend some festivities of the 
pitahaya season; he killed an Indian who attempted 
to interfere with his plans, and was in turn killed by 
friends of the murdered man. This led to a general 
rising. The padres were at LendS, and escaped to 
Loreto; but Ugarte's grainfields were devastated, 

s The story of his swinging a burly joker by fle hair in chrch has been 
repeated so often that  ])are reference suffices here. On another occasion he 
seized by the hair two natives who were fighting, lifted them one in each hand, 
and dashed thegn to the ground. He is said to have killed a ' lion' -ith a 
stone, and many other deeds of prowess are attributed to him. 
 A&gre, Hist. Co]9. Jesus, iii. 127-8; Villavicencio, |'da de 5"garte, 51-8. 
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Loreto, in search of a mission site, since as yet 5Iu- 
leg6 was not accessible by land. Pedro Ugartc and 
one soldier vere his companions, besides two interpret- 
ers. They were attacked the 12th of July by a party 
of Indians, who rushed out of an ambush and let fly 
a volley of arrows. The reader will imagine the 
father's desired martyrdom now at hand; but he will 
reckon without the solitary trooper who is a host in 
himself. He fired his arquebuse in the air, and bran- 
dished his sword with ludicrous but satisfactory effect. 
The savages cast themselves upon the ground, and 
sitting bolt upright stolidly awaited their fate. Sal- 
-atierra then distributed some presents, baptized some 
children, and having found the spot favorable took 
his departure with a promise to return. During his 
absence Piccolo had gone to ghe main for ahns, and 
in A.ugust he returned with plenty of food and a 
promse of more. 
Salvatierra's appointment and instructions as visi- 
fader of Sinaloa and Sonora came about this time, 
perhaps brought over by Piccolo; but his departure 
was delayed, and the 8th of September he dedicated 
the Loreto church, which as will be remembered had 
been begun in 1699, baptizing in connection with the 
ceremonies a large number of adult converts. Then 
he received imperative orders summoning him to 
Mexico. With all possible haste he obeyed, and 
having, left Ugarte in charge of the missions he sailed 
the 1st of October on a pearl-fishing craft for Matan- 
chel, accompanied by Lorenzo who had resigned the 
military command and had been replaced temporarily 
by Allirez Isidro Grumeque, until Alfdrez Juan Bau- 
gista Escalante should arrive from Sonora. After 
repeated conferences with the audiencia and with his 
old friend Miranda at Guadalajara, the padre went on 
to lIexico. 
At the national capital Salvatierra learned with 
dismay that with the latest despatches from lome 
had come his promotion to the post of provincial. It 
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from what they regarded as fair retaliation f,r offen.aes 
committel by the natives, were all grievances tedilg 
to discord. "Tle leaders were not nen skilled in the 
art of nanagenent, the soldiers felt that the lives 
the padres and the possession of the country depended 
on them, and it is not to 1)e wondered at that padres, 
captain;, soldiers, and natives could not live in entire 
harmony. 
Salvatierra now resolved to revisit California in 
person; and h.e induced the ex-ca.ptain, Lorenzo, to 
return with him and resume the command. He 
started in June, and on the 27th of that month, the 
long deferred junta was held, and it was resolved that 
as the father provincial was absent nothing could be 
done !-' At Guadalajara Salvatierra was detained till 
August, then embarking at Matanehel he landed once 
more at Loreto on the 30th, being recei.ve(! bv all 
vith a joy that can be better imagined than deserbel. 
The change of eal)tains was effeeted with such tact 
that, as we are told, Esealante was content to serve 
in the ranks until recalled to Sonora. 
Nothing had been done toward extending tlm mis- 
sions. Ugarte, though acting as rector, or superior, 
had remained at San Javier, leaving his brother Pedro 
in charge at Loreto, while Basaldua served maidy at 
Londd, and Piccolo vas absent as visitador on the 
main. Salvatierra insisted on the founding of two 
new establishments at Mulegd and Liguf. The lack 
of padres was a serious obstacle; but Jaime Bravo, 
lay brother who had come with the pr.ovineial from 
Mexico, announced his purpose to remain, and it was 
resolved to put him in charge of temporal affairs at 
Loreto. a The provincial remained two months and 
then went back to-Mexico. Ugal'te was left to ae 

22 In Baja Cal., Cddulas, MS., 79-80, is the king's cfidula of Aug. 1,2, 
1705, approving what had been done, but ordering prompt payment of the 
$13,000. 
"a Bravo, according to Clavigero, ii. 124, was a native of Aragon. After 
14 years of efficient service at Loreto he became a priest, mid hc died at San 
Javier in 1744. 
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Padre Ugarte devoted his attention mainly flo 
,an 3avier, where tlm results of' lfis efforts 
)t" atural advantages began to be apparet. The 
natives were submissive, and their industry was 
shown in good roads, well tilled grainfiehls, and the 
increased lmmber of mission buildingsY Ilesih,s 
being self-support.ing N 3avier could now spare 
small surlflUS t' tbod for Goreto. 
Towarls Lhe end of 1706 Ugarte undertook a new 
exl,loratim to the wes eoasL in search of the nmch 
desir,d port and in obedience to the provincial's in- 
structions. He left Loreto the 26th of November, 
witl ]rot.her ]raw, Captain Lorenzo, twelve sol- 
diers, and fort, y Yaquis who had come over expressly 
fir this expedition. Passing San Javier and its visita 
of Santa l_{osalia., the explorers found a stream of San 
Andrds and numerous fi'iendlv Indians. As they 
approached the sea they wer threatened but not 
attacked by two hundred warlike Guaieuris. For 
several days they explored the coast northward, find- 
ing several raneherias, but a scarcity of wat.er. On 
])eeember 7th, eneamped on the dry bed of a stream, 
they were in danger of perishing by thirst; but pray- 
ingfcrventlv night and morning, they found an abund- 
ant supply of pure cold water where none had been 
at first. An advance party tbund a large bay, s but 
no supply of waer; and with vessels filled fl'on the 
miraculous spring the explorers turned back to 
Loreto. 
Meanwhile Salvatierra was relieved of his once in 
September, and was again fl-ee to devote his whole 
attention to California. houeh without flmds fl-Oln 
the government, he proceeded to Matanehel, whence 
supplies were to be forwarded by Father Julian 
Mayorga, a new arrival from Spain just appointed to 

 Besides the church and padre's house, there were now storehouses, 
hospital, and a schoolhouse for girls who were kept separate under care of 
matron. - 
's Perhaps at the present San Juanico just above 26". 
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childl"en. 3r In November of the same year Piccolo 
with three solliers and six nules nmde a tour fl',m 
Mlegd to the ,rth-west, visiting the valley of 
Kadg-kaanan, or Ileedo'rass Stream, named San 
ccnte 'errer, whe'e the mission of San Ig'nacio was 
afterward cstablisled. He was lospitabfy receiYed 
by the atives, at w]mse request he had come; and 
lte rcnmined among them eleven days, baptizing many 
children and instructing adults, a 
In March 1717 Father Nicolds Tamaral came 
join the missionary band, having been appointed to 
the 1)r()jected mission of Pur{sima. a9 He brought let- 
ters fl'om Provincial odero to Salvatierra, intbrming 
him that the new viceroy, duque de Valero, wished 
{o see him without delay, having arrived fl'om Spain 
with definite instructions concerning California. Al- 
though sutl{ring- Kom a painful disorder of the bladder, 
as well as fl'om the infirmity of ohl age,  ather Juan 
Iar{a put everything under the care of Ugarte, and 
accompanied by rother ravo set out tbr Iexico 
the end of March. A voyage of nine days carried them 
to Matanchel, whence they proceeded to Topic. The 
fatigues of the journey ]ad so aggravated the superior's 
complaint that he was unable to proceed farther by the 
ordinary modes of travel; but his zeal was stronger 
than his prudence, and he insisted on being carried on 
a litter to Guadalajara. It was thus that the apostle of 
Caliibrnia made lis last earthly journey. For two 
long. months he tossed upon his death-bed, suffering 

37 Cal., Estab. y Prog., 175. It was after his return from this trip that he 
sent the Guadahtpe to Matanchel, and she was lost with her cargo and crew 
of nine men. 
as Piccolo, Carta de 10 de Ewro 1717, dlrigMa al Padre Proctrador Jttan 
.Manuel de Ba.ahlua, hiS. In Baja Calilbrtda, C&luhts, 89-98. See also 
l'etegas, ii. 224-5; Cal., Estab. yProg., 175. In the mission registers of San 
Ignacio, which was not founded until 1728, these early baptisms by 1)icc.nlo 
are mentioned, 26 on one occasion an(l 38 on another, at Kahalmgala, or 
Kadm% in San Vicente Ferrer Valley. Father Sistiaga subsequently visited 
the place several tines. San Igtacio, Libros de lI.i.ion, 1716-.11, hiS. 
 Nicolts Tamaral was born at Seville in 16S7, coming to Mexico in 1712. 
Clarigero, Storia, ii. 93. He baptized a child at Loreto on Nov. 27, 1717. 
Loreto, Libros de llisio, MS. He founded San Jos del Cabo in 1730, and 
was murdered there in 1734. 
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and he brought also an appointment for Ugarte as 
rector, to succeed Salvatierra. Ieanwhile nothing of 
importance had been done at the missions. The au- 
tumn of 1717 was, however, a memorable season by 
reason of the terrible hurricanes and rain storms which 
swept over the peainsula, destroying the crops, level- 
ling adobe houses and churches, and wrecking pearl- 
vessels on the coast) 
Tamaral soon after his arrival had gone to San 
:Miguel, a visits of San Javier, where he relnained 
some months baptizing and learning the language.  
Then he went to a place before explored by lic - 
colo, and there in 1718 he founded the mission of La 
]ur/simtt Concepcion, which became one of the best 
establishments in later years, though the soil was not 
the best. This padre personally baptized two thou- 
sand natives here, of thirty-three different rancherfas. 
I-Ie also opened a good road to Santa :Rosalia. The 
latter mission was intrusted to Sistiaga, ]iccolo being 
transferred to the more responsible post of Loreto. 
Ugarte, as superior, continued to reside at San gavier, 
by far the most flourishing of the missions. 

Ugarte had long desired to carry out Salvatierra's 

.Mi.io, MS., I find a baptism signed by Sistiaga on June 5th. :He was pro- 
fessor of belle-lettres at San Andr6s college in hIcxico. The provincial refused 
to let him go at first, but he was urged by Salvatierra through :Br,'tw to take 
the step, and this was regarded as evidence of divine will, since Sistiaga's 
wish had not been known to Salvatierra. In 1747 he was transferred to Mex- 
ico, and afterward to Puebla, where he died June 23, 1756. Clavigero, Storia, 
ii. 127-9, who was present at his death, says his extreme delicacy of conscience 
rendered him unfit for a missionary. 
* The storms began in October. Church and house at San Javier were 
totally destroyed, Ugarte barely saving his life by taking shelter under a 
great rock. All the missions were more or less injured. At Lorcto a Spanish 
boy was carried away by the wind and never seen again. Two pearl-vessels 
were lost with four sailors. According to Cal., Eslab. y Prog., ! 77, one (f 
the injured vessels was bought for the missions for S4,000--probally an error, 
for Alegre, iii. 182-3, says that after the loss of the viceroy's vessel the old 
Nan Javier was the only craft left. See also on the storms, Ier.ia.,., ii. 310- 
11; Clavi.q.ero, ii. 12-13. In the Loreto mission register Capt. Estdvan Rodri- 
guez and ])on Francisco Cortds de Monroi appear as witnesses at marriages in 
August and December. 
 Ugarte had used 40,000 loads of stone and earth to make a road to this 
place, formed a reservoir, and made a garden with 160,000 loads of earth. 
|'illavicecio, lda de Ugarte, 83-4. 
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t.o Santa I{osa in lonor of the foundress, 
de 1 ]?efia. He fi,und lis flock already smewhat 
domesticated, and in a tLw lnonths made great 1)reg- 
ress in winning their esteem, as he had reason to kn()w 
in the troubles that were to come. Yet they were 
fickle avd treacherous, and the padre kept his army 
of three troopers near him. 
lor some time the southern savages had been chaf- 
ing under restraints in,pose(l, being eSl)eeially indig- 
nant that polygamy was not permitted. Perhaps the 
padres might have succeeded in allaying the brewing 
storm, but for the efforts of Chieori and Boron, the 
first a nmlatto m,d the second the offspring of 
mulatto and Indian, formerly in some authority at 
Santiago, but deposed and publicly whipped by Padre 
Carrmmo for his vicious eonduek Boron swore ven- 
geance, but Carraneo was warned in time to escape, 
and the conspirator went to join Chieori, chief of the 
Teneea raneheria near San aos6 del Cabo, who was 
angry with Padre Tmnaral for a reprimand. The two 
resolved to kill the ththers. Tmnaral went to aid 
Carraneo in quelling disturbances at Santiago; and 
the two plotters with a band of villains lay in wait 
for him on his return, l{eeeiving a wanting, how- 
ever, from friendly natives, Tmnaral sent instructions 
to his neophytes to fall upon the enemy's rear which 
they did, forcing them to flee for their lives, and 
destroying their raneheras. The two leaders soon 
tendered their submission, the padres too readily con- 
sented to a peace, m,d there was no further outbreak 
in 1733. 
In January 1734 the Ianila galleon for the first 
time put in at San Bernabd just east of the cape; and 
the crew, sorely aieted by scurvy, were restored to 
health by pitahayas and fresh meat from the mission. 
Three men remained, one of whom died, and the 
others, Captain Baytos and Fray Domingo Horbi- 

say that, it was La Paz that was transferred to Todos Santos. Venegas, ii. 
443-5; Alegre, iii. 251; Ual., Estab. y Prog., 197. 
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dent to advance on the foe. :Even the warlike Cochi- 
mis of the north showed some signs of dissatisfaction, 
though they had always been friendly to the padres. 
They saw their old customs overturned, their gods 
belittled, their lands coolly appropriated by invad- 
ers without strength, conquerors without force, and 
masters without title. Now that the example was 
set, the temptation was strong to follow it. Guillen 
was resolved that the southern tragedies should not 
be repeated in the north; and early in 1735 he per- 
emptorily ordered all the padres to repair at once to 
Loreto. They obeyed somewhat deliberately, each 
bringing with him the valuables of his mission. 
A new appeal of Father Guillen to the viceroy had 
no effect., though the provincial, through Procurador 
General lodero, succeeded Jn arousing some interest 
in Spain. ** But at the same.time Father Bravo sent an 
- . . 
appeal to Governor Hmdt:olo and the Sinaloa mis- 
sonarms, or soldmrs or aqms. Five hundred Ya- 
quis at once volunteered, only sixty of whom could be 
brought by the vessel. By the time of their arrival 
all need for their services in the north had ceased; 
for the tribes had voluntarily tendered their submis- 
sion, with expressions of contrition for backslidings, 
and had persuaded the padres to return to their posts. 
The Yaqui warriors were, therefore, sent down to 
Dolores to reSnforce the captain and his little band. 
Then an advance was made into the country of the 
foe, the army advancing by land and water to La Paz 
as a base of operations. One party was furiously 
attacked on arrival, but on the coming of the others 
the savages scattered. 
As vas generally the case on uch occasions, many 
natives now came to the camp claiming to have been 
loyal from the first. From these men were learned 
the particulars of an affair which had made the rebels 

* Two or three orders of 1.735-7, vaguely ordering the viceroy to take the 
necessary steps to put down the revolt ha California. l&,ja Cal., C'ddulas, hiS., 
104-7. 
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savages he thought an easy matter, and he paid no 
heed to the missionaries' advice or experience. For 
several months this self-reliant and over-wise general 
carried on a fruitless campaign. The rebels were now 
scattered all over the country, and simply fled or hid 
themselves at his approach. Wherever he went the 
country seemed an uninhabited desert, and at last the 
baffled governor was obliged to turn to the padres for 
aid. 
This change of policy took place at the end of 1736. 
The Jesuits without thought of past rebuffs were glad 
to devote all their skill to the task; and by their con- 
trivance the savages were wheedled into a general 
engagement, in which they were routed with gr at 
los. Once again they rallied and met ttuid[obd's 
force in open battle with the same result; ancth'en 
they tendered submission and prayed for mercy. The 
governor insisted on a surrender of the ringleaders, 
but instead of inflic.ting the capital punishment their 
crimes so richly deserved, he merely banished them to 
the mainland.  
While the war was going on the king had yielded 
to importunities of Jesuits and others, and had issued 
orders fbr an increase of the presidial force and the 
establishment of  new presidio in the south. s The 
execution was intrusted to Governor tIuidol, who, 
for the greater convenience of the Manila sMp, 3ecided 
to found the presidio at San Jos del Cabo instead of 
La Paz as had been intended at first. The command- 
ant, was to be entirely free fl'om missionary control; 

'v The old writers exultingly tell us how God took their punishment into 
his own hands. They attempted while crossing to seize the vessel, and in the 
conflict most were killed. The survivors, probably :Boron and Chicori, soon 
died n violent and miserable death on the main. The cost of the campaign 
vs finally paid frmn the royal treasury by an order of April 2, 1742. I'ene- 
gas, ii. 499; Clavigero, ii. 115; Alegre, iii. 276. The order of April referred 
to is in lja Cal., Cddda,, MS., ll0-18, and is of 1843 instead of 1842. The 
amount granted from the treasury was about 50,(00 pesos. Iany previous 
orders are alluded to and many details given of the official cts to be noted in 
,u general way in my text. 
's This order of 1735 is ,mr given, but is alluded to in the order of April 
1743 s  secret one. 
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or" a mission were stampeded; now a tribe attacked a 
neophyte eomlnunity or a rival raneherfa, ss For a 
decade and more after the o ' 
governor s eaml)aigns the 
south was seMoln free fl'om disorders of some kind. 
At first the blame was laid at the door of the inde- 
pendent.captain; but the records do not show anv 
diminution of troubles after that officer was subjectel 
to the padres. 
In addition to these calamities an intermittent epi- 
demic made fearful havoc among the southern tribes 
from 1742 to 1748. Some of the missions were so 
eomlletely depopulated by this scourge that it became 
necessary to incorporate them with others. In this 
way the surviving neophytes of Santa Posa and San 
Josd " ' " " " 
 ere transferred to Santmgo, while the remnants 
of La :Paz were removed to Todos Santos.  
It is said that at Loreto a new presidio was built, 
but not on the original site, in 1742-3. ) In 1744 
the veteran Captain Lorenzo became blind and was 
succeeded by his son ]3crnardo, dying two years 
later.  In the same year the missionaries lost two 
of their number. Jaime Bravo died at San Javier 
the 13th of May 1744, after almost forty years of 

SSAlegre, iii. '288-9; Cal., stab. y Prog., 201; Clavigcro, ii. 123, says that 
the southern captain was too prone to bloody revenge for outrages of the 
savages. 
 The epidemic, probably small-pox, raged most furiously in 1742, 1744, 
and 1748. Hardly one sixth of the southern people were left alive. The 
Uchitis lost more than any other tribe, only one surviving in 1767. Clavffero, 
ii. 1o3. _All agree that the plague was a punishment from heaven. One 
writer tells us that not only did the Indians of the north escape, but loyal 
ones in the south were sved by lemon-juice and sea-baths,  treatment that 
proved fatal to malefactors. t San Jos del Cabo Mone 500 nn.tives wero 
carried off. Sales, .oticias Cal., i. 90-1. 
o In llastracion _lexicana, i. 277-8, is a view of the presidio in 1850. It 
is said that on he lintel of the chief door is an inscription to the effect that 
the building was completed in 1742. Negrete, in Soc. _lex. Geog. Bol., vii. 
338-9, says the presidio was founded on is present site in 1743; but he is i 
eor in supposing it had been at San Bruno before. 
 Estdvan Rodriguez Lorenzo was a native of Portugal. In Mexico he 
was for some years majordomo of an hacienda belonging to the Tepozatlm 
college, tie came to California with Salvatierm in 1697, and w made 
captain by his companions in 1701. tIis marriage in 1707 has been noted. 
tie was as.pious as he was brave, and nothing could shake his devotion to 
the padres. He died full of years and honors Nov. 1st or 4th, 1746. Not- 
withstanding his services no pension could be obtained in his last years. 
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WHILE no statistics have been preserved, it appears 
that in grain, fruit, live-stock and like standard sup- 
plies, (he missions of Lower Californa were now nearly 
self-supporting, and that revenues fl'om the estates of 
the pious fund were amply sufficient to meet all the 
wants of the missionaries. The military establishment 
was supported by the government. There are indica- 
tions that about the middle of the century the Jesuits 
adopted a somewhat less exclusive policy than that 
of earlier years, and even gave some little encourage- 
ment to the legitimate development of the country's 
slight resources. The Manila shi l) touched at the 
cape each year, exchanging goods for produce and thus 
creating, quite a lively trade. Other vessels began to 
arrive iom thne to time and found the padres ready 
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in earlier years. The padres worked hard, and with 
much success in the matter of conversion, Arnds .con- 
tinuing his toil alone after I)iez was worn out and 
transferred to Bolja and then to Purisima; and some 
serious troubles with the natives were quelled by the 
father's skilful application of Link's former policy, a 
happy mingling of conquest and clemency; but by 
reason of the barren soil and alkaline water the estab- 
lishment had to be moved in May 1767 to a new site 
some fifty miles distant, where new buildings were 
erected, and where under the name of Santa Maria 
the mission soon became somewhat prosperous. It 
was the last of the Jesuit establishmentsY 

Since 1760, the scanty chronicles of this epoch pay- 
ing little heed to dates, new troubles had arisen in the 
south. Several 1nines were now worked in that re- 
gion, and the miners had considerable difficulty in 
obtaining supplies, the missionaries having but little 
to spare after feeding their neophytes, and demanding 
what were regarded as extortionate prices. In their 
consequent hostility to the missions these men shrewdly 
began to instil new ideas into the minds of the natives, 
telling them how the aborigines in New Spain tilled 
t.heir own fields, paid tribute to the king, and sold the 
produce as they chose. This was a revelation to the 
Californians, who soon began to demand from the 
padres a division of land and of live-stock; the women, 
child.ren, old, and sick to be left in care of the mission- 
aries. The absurdity of such demands is obvious 
enough. It was only by the most unremitting labors 
that these lazy natives had been induced to work for 
a living. Without the urging and example and author- 
ity of the padres they would soon have returned to 
their original savagism; but the lniners would in the 
mean time have cheated them out of their lands and 
cattle, which was exactly what they desired. 

"Clav]gero, Storh, ii. 176-83; Palou, ot., i. 164--5. It was on tho 
stream called Carbujakamang. 
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expressed such doubts until they had left the country. 
Yet the Pimas were always suspected by such as hd 
not been among them of hostile intentions and of 
complicity in the plots of savages. No sooner was 
one rumor proved thlse than another became current. 
])'or every one that accepted Kino's invitations to in- 
vestigate, there were many who lind no such oppor- 
tunity or desire, and who persisted in regarding Kino 
and his associates as reckless enthusiasts. The Jesuit 
authorities were timid about sending missionaries into 
so dangerous a fichl, and the secular powers were but 
too glad to avoid the expense. We shall see that in 
time the Pimas became nearly as bad as they were 
now unjustly accused of being; but not during the life 
of Kino, who kept on with undiminished zeal, and to 
whose labors down to his death in 1711 the first par 
of this chapter is devoted. 
In January 1701 Salvatierra came over fi-om Cali- 
fornia by order of his provincial, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of examining the port of Guaymas and stud3"ing 
the disposition of the natives in that vicinity, whose 
conversion had been intrusted to t.he California estab- 
lishment. He seems, however, to have forgotten to 
a certain extent his primary purpose, or at least he 
gives in his letter describing the trip but little in- 
tbrmation about Guaymas or its people.  lie landed 
from the San Josg at the mouth of the lio del Fuerte 
in the middle of January, and having first visited 
Comandante lezabal at the eal de los Frailes to 
make some preparations for the protection of Loreto, 
he started northward by land intending to approach 
the Guaymas tribes from the Pima missions, t-Iigh 
water in the streams prevented him from visiting 
more than one raneherfa called Eeataeari, but lie ob- 
tained a promise from the natives to join VillafalSe's 
mission, and then went on to Quatape. Here he was 
shown by Padre Kappus certain shells sent down by 
the Gila .Indians, but which it was thought must haw . 

.Salvatierra, tlelacoes, 125-56. 
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head of the gulf for salvation that was so long in 
coming. Father Ojuela climbed  higher peak and 
obtained  broader view, discovering as he thought a 
fine bay which he nmned San Manuel. They returned 
to Tubutam by another wy 17 reching Dolores the 
16th of November. 18 
Vith the exception of these last tours, the life of 
Kino and the annals of Pimerf,% from 1703 to 1710 
form but a series of failures and bitter disappointments 
for the venerable apostle, interpersed with and largely 
caused by not only the exasperating indifference bug 
the active opposition of the military govermnent. 
Campos at San Ignacio and Velarde at Dolores were 
Kino's only permanent companions during this period, 
though Piccolo from California visited him in 1706. 
Minutili, who had come to Tubutama from Cliforni 
for his health, did not probably remain there long; 
arilla also seems to have soon left Caborca; and 
Contreras had never returned after the burning of 
Coc6sperm One authority mentions the arrival of 
four padres in 1701, mad their distribution to Caborc, 
Tubuta.ma, Bac, and Guevavi, whence they soon re- 
tired on account of sickness and other causes; but 
this is probably an error, nd it is not likely that any 
padres besides those who hve been named were actu- 
ally stationed in Pimerla Alta during Kino's life, 
though it seems that on several oeea.sions missionaries 
were appointed for the field by the provincial in 
Mexico. Alegre notes that four padres started in 
1703, but were frightened away by false rumors of 
Pinla hostilities. Frontier missionaries in different 
places were said to have been assassinated; the Pimas 

 Sonoita; S. lafael Actun, 18 1.; S. Martin; Sta Bibiana, 9 1.; S. Estan- 
islao Octam, 12 1.; Busanic, 3 1. 
 The two cabos had orders to keep a diary, but did not send it to Mexico. 
The best account of the trip is in Apost. _/tfaes, 323-6, taken from Kino's 
report. The author saw also a report by Ojuela, but did not use it, because 
as he says it contained things hard to believe which the padre had probably 
recorded from hearsay. Alegre, IIist. Conp. Jesus, iii. 146-7, calls the Fran- 
ciscan Manuel de Ojeda. See also Vencgas, _hot. Cal., ii. 107; Cal., Ilist. 
Chrdt., 103. 
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refusing aid against the savages. One officer is charged 
with hving f.orc.ibly carried away neophytes f-ore 
Kino's own msslon, and others in the vicinity, and 
with having burned some chapels. From the older 
missions in the south converts were enticed away to 
work in the mines and on ranchos, where they were 
given the uhnost license in respect of conduct and 
morals, of course greatly to the prejudice of msson 
progress. From the Sobaipuris of the north the 
Spaniards, on attempting interference, met a prompt 
rebuff. Chief Coro, at the head of his warriors, made 
some pretty loud threats, and the Spanish officer was 
not only driven away from Quiburi Valley, but spread 
such reports of Coro's hostility that all Sonora was in 
terror, and rushed to arins for self-protection, the 
padres being ordered to secure church property and 
to seek a place of safety. Kino was of course ap- 
pealed to, and had no difficulty in quelling a rebellion 
that was purely imaginary, by simply summoning Coro 
and other Sobaipuri chiefs to Dolores. 
Meanwhile Kino's chief occupation was to visit and 
pacify his flock, to protest against Spanish oppression, 
to receive deputations from distant tribes whom his 
infirmities no longer allowed him to visit, and to send 
petitions to ]Iexico for padres who never came. His 
only comibrt was to note the patience and fidelity of 
his beloved :Pimas. In 1702-3, he had an idea of 
going personally to Mexico; but the war in Europe 
made it certain in his mind that such a trip would 
be unavailing. In 1704 new churches were completed 
at emedios and Coedspera, equalling the finest-in 
Sonora. Kino's exploration south-westward in 1706 
and his final tour to the north have been already 
described. It was also in 1706 that he made extra- 
ordinary efforts to obtain for Caborea, Suamea, ]3ae, 
]3usanie, and Quiburi, five of the eh padres allowed 
to Pimeria by the king, from a new arrival of Jesuits 
in Mexico. Mange and other officials made full re- 
ports to the viceroy in support of his claims, but as 
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For the first thirty years of the century there is 
no proper mission liistory of the old Sonora and Os- 
timuri provinces. The exeitemen of the eonquista 
espiritual was past; there were in most mission juris- 
dictions no gentiles if many apostates left to convert; 
the Jesuit establishments had passed the period of 
their highes prosperity and were on the decline; the 
peophytes had decreased and were rapidly decreasing 
in numbers, from the effects of civilization, froln pesti- 
lence, from desertion, and from the ever-increasing de- 
mand for laborers. The great desideratum of all lnis- 
sionary friars, protection at first and non-interference 
later, could jmver be realized. Petty quarrels with 
the Spanish population, and petty losses from raids 
of savages; the dull routine of religious service and 
nnsslon toil, an occasional runaway or flogging, now 
and then a change of padres or the building or de- 
struction of a church, joyous occasions of procession 
and fiesta, statistics of births and marriages and 
deaths--such were the current annals, and no wonder, 
and small pity perhaps, tha the record has not sur- 
vived.  
On February 14, 1730, the visitador general Pedro 
de Iivera in a repor to the viceroy pictures the lnis- 
sions in the brightes couleur de rose. They were 
delightfully located in fertile valleys. The neophytes 
were intelligent, industrious, well dressed, docile, de- 
your, and well versed in Spanish. The management . 
was all that could be desired, the padres being kind in 
their treatment of the neophytes, diligent as instruc- 
tors, skilled in the native idioms, and constantly ap- 

 P. lIarcos Antonio Kappus, visitador; P. Daniel Jnuske, rector of 
Stos lISrtires districtin 1716. elarde, 1)escr{p. Hist., 376-8. Bravo in 1717 
asked that the Ahomes and Yaquis be exempted from {ta. The viceroy de- 
ferred his decision. Venegas, 2got. Cal., ii. 301. Fifty pueblos in 1721. The 
better the Indians are treated the faster they die. Industrious, have line 
churches, well grounded in the mysteries of the holy faith. Outside Indians 
changing from lmnbs to tigers. Iange, Itist. Pimeria, 343, 394. In 1726-7 
Bishop Crepo visited Sonora. Apost. A fanes, 341. (It was really in 1725-6.) 
Father Antonio Urquiza, a prominent Jesuit, who is said to have served in 
the country over 30 years, died at San Felipe in 1724. _dlejre, iii. 217-22; 1)ice. 
Univ., x. 696-7. 
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ran away when reproved. On the other hand tlere 
were many skilled in music and painting, many thith- 
ful and even zealous in the perlbrmanec of religious 
rites, as indeed were all when the rites involved slow 
and music and fiestas. They kept fheir lmuses neat 
and dean, and were willing to sell anything they 
to buy pictures for the walls; morcover they were 
firm believers in hell and purgatory, and in the cffleaey 
of sacred relies.  
The troubles of the padres, however, did not all 
come from the Indians, who as this writer claims 
were encouraged iu their evil ways by Spaniards, ever 
ready to welcome eomplainanfs and circulate their 
ca.lumnies against the missionaries, so that the 1,osi- 
tion of the latter was fast beeoning intolerable. 
"Here," he says, "we are the mark for ealmnny 
from domestics and strangers. Do we admit into our 
houses some of the lnost judicious and noble (,f the 
province ?then they say it is to abuse and give advice 
against their enemies, since the province goes ever 
cliques. If we retire we are captious; if we offer 
open house and table to the meritorious, we are prodi- 
gal; if we refuse, miserly. If we clothe the Indians 
we are lost; if not, tyrants. If we give ahns it is 
from interested motives; if we give none, it is because 
we are avaricious. Adorning our churches, we arc 
rich and powerful; not decorating them, we life on 
tlio sweat and toil of the Indians. In fact so full is 
outministry of thorns, toils, and persecutions, that 
the padres assigned to missions may well wear on tim 
breast ma.q,zc.fctcere et ])ati as a motto of their lninis- 
try. So much suffering would be intolerable did not 
t.he pity of God sow the road with beautiful flowers 
not only those that by the waters of baptism go 

 The Indians were fond of historical and religious paintings, being espe- 
cially pleased with a picture of the crucifixion. One of the native teachers 
observed that there were no Indians mong the painted crucifiers, aud pro- 
mulgted the rather novel doctrine that the t)ptas were therefore in no 
danger of licll. Another Indian refused to do any mnual lbor after lflaying 
the part of one of the 12 postles in  .fiesta. 
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The name Sinaloa is added to the title of this chapter 
as a mere formality, for of the territory bearing that 
name in modern times, the southern coast provinces 
from Culiacan down to Chametla, there is absolutely 
nothing to be recorded at this period, save that the 
settlements remained in existence as before, t-Iere 
may be appropriately noticed, however, the conquest 
of Nayarit in 1721-2. This province was on the 
frontier between New Galicia and Nueva Viscaya, 
chiefly in the modern Jalisco, but on the borders 
of Zacatecas, I)urango, and Sinaloa; and it was the 
last stro.nghold of aboriginal independence in all 
this region, the refuge of fugitives, or so-called 
rebels, ti'om the time of Guzman and of the Mix- 
ton war. 
As Nayarit became surrounded by missions, several 
minor and unsuccessfnl attempts were made in the 
seventeenth century to penetrate this mountain fast- 
ness or to convert its valiant defenders; and naturally 
exaggerated ideas became current respecting the 
strength of its defences. The natives were strong in 
the belief that they could not be conquered; permitted 
no white man to enter their domain; massacred a 
party under ]Jracamonte who attempted the entry in 
1701, and presently gave their support to rebellious 
tribes on the frontiers. Then followed a new series 
of weak efforts, military and tranciscan, as before 
without results. In 1720 the tonati, or chief, being 
in trouble, was induced to visit Mexico and make 
promises that he could not fulfil; the Jesuits, having 
a.waited their opportunity as was their custom, took 
charge of the spiritual conquest, now that the govern- 
ment showed itself in earnest; and a strong military 
force was sent under Juan de la Torre, which with 
much diplomacy and solne fighting accomplished very 
little in 1721. Operations were continued, however, 
under he command of Juan de tlores, and in ganu- 

mostly abandoned since the Seri revolt; also of the richness and neglect of 
lhe mineral wealth. This is the only record of such a ruler. 
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arv 1722 the strongest pefiol of :El Gran Navar wa.s 
eat'tied by assault. The suljeetion of the 1;rovince 
presented later only such difficulties as zealous 
sionanes with a competent guard couhl overcome; and 
in a few years the bishop on his tour was delighted at 
his reception by the converts of Nayarit. *z 

For particulars see Hist. 21[cx., iii., this series. 
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ANALS OF SONORA AND SINALOA. 
1731-1751. 

COAST IROVINCES DETACHED IROII EVA VIZCAYA--HUIDROBO AS GOV- 
ERNOR-REVOLT OF YAQUIS AND [AYOS--A DECADE IN IMERA 
ALTAKELLER Ah'D SEDELIAIRBOLAS DE PTA, OR ARIZONAC 
VILDOSOLA'S RULEETTERS AND QUARRELSGALRDO AS 'ISITA- 
DOR GENERALOPOSED REFORMSARRILLA APPOINTED GOVERNOR 
RESIDIO CHANGEsSERI VARIOQUI SCHEIE REVIVEDEXPEDI- 
TIONS TO THE GILASEDELMAIR'S EXPLORATIONSROYAL ORDERS 
SALVOR'S CONSULTASSECULARITIO', ENAL COLONY, COLOEIZA- 
oJscT CAWALOC OF 1750PA RVOLWMATO OF 
RHUEN AND TELLOITEMS ON THE SINALOA ROVINCES. 

I 1734 a change vas made in the government. 
Down to this time, since 1693, Sinaloa and Sonora 
had been ruled by military commanda.nts residing at 
San Felipe and San Juan, and both subject in civil 
and political matters to the governor of Nueva Viz- 
caya. Now all the coast provinces were united in 
one gobemacon called Sinaloa y Sonora, under Manuel 
:Bernal Huid oko as the first governor. It would 
seem that the rnk of Huidrobo and his successors 
was equal to that of the governor of Nueva Vizcaya, 
who no longer had any jurisdiction over the coast. 
The capital was perhaps deemed to be regularly San 
]?ellpe de Sinaloa; but practically it was in Sonora, 
at San Juan, Pitic, or San Miguel Horcasitas, where 
the state of public affairs obliged the governor to 
spend most of his time. Under hhn as comandante 
general were the presidio captains; and the civil 
affairs of the province were administered as before by 
t 520 } 
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to the Seris, should be treated kindlyY The Pina. 
also, as they were comnitting no hostilities beyod 
the stealing of cattle, sh.ouhl be dealt with getly 
until the Scris couhl be disposed of. With the latter 
people a very strict policy should be adopted. In the 
past captains had been content to punish the leaders, 
leaving the rest to revolt at the first, ol,portunity. 
Now they should be reduced or annihilated, in but 
one more war. They might be 'extracted,' but if 
so they should be sen to New Spain and no allowed 
to returm oats are ready at Yaqui for an entrada 
to Tiburon, but scarcity of water and lack of lnoney 
have thus far prevented i. The PSpagos are a small 
cowardly tribe, and their lands being unfit for mis- 
sions they should be 'extracted' to other lands. Many 
have already moved, and San Ignaeio is more PSpago 
than Pima. Gallardo had been ordered to put a stop 
to 'sorceries' among the Pimas Altos, but found it a 
difiqcult matter by reason of thlse accusations for ven- 
geance, false confessions from fear, and lack of quali- 
fied judges; he had, therefore, not inflicted the ex- 
treme penalty, but had issued a bando at Terrelmte. 
He had also disobeyed orders to unite differen 
pueblos, on account, of objections fl'om the padres 
or from other motives of policy. 
Another plan had been to repeople the fi'ontier 
pueblos with Indians from large towns of the Yaquis 
and Mayos, or with rebellious Yimas or Seris; but of 
course this had been found impracticable. Bad Ind- 
ians could not be kept, on the fl'ontier without a 
soldier for each Indian; and to the removal of 'good' 
ones the padres objected, to say nothing of the mani- 
fest injustice of such an act. The visitador had 
ordered, however, fle construction of proper houses 
for the Indians and of defensive works for each pueblo, 
the arrangement being that the neophytes should 
 It would be well to found a mission at San Josd de Guaymas, and P. 
Agusti Arriola is named as a person well acquainted with this people. This 
shows that no permanent establishment had been kept up at Guaymas by the 
California missionaries. 
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entirely under missionary control; and finally one of 
the two presidios, Pitie or Terrenate, was recom- 
mended to be moved to the Gila or Colorado. This 
egdula, though favorable, dealt for the most part in 
generalities, or at least additional provisions were 
required in order that the Jesuits might put in prac- 
tice the suggestions. The detailed report called for 
was given by the provincial Eseobar in 1745 in a 
memorial, approving all the suggestions of the egdula 
except in relation to moving the presidios, neither of 
which could be spared, though it might be well to 
move Terrenate nearer to Suamca and to station a 
detachmen of its force a ]3ac; bu the provincial 
urges instead the founding of a new presidio of one 
hundred men on the Gila to keep back the Apaches, 
protect the proposed new conversions, open the way 
to Moqui, and ensure the reduction of California2 a 
Sedehnair also wen to Mexico, probably a the 
reques of the provincial, to solici padres for the 
northern field, to give information respecting Pimeria, 
and to aid in taking proper advantages of the king's 
favorable disposition. In his relation presented on 
his arrival early in 1746 lm gives a rgsum6 of what 
had already been done, a full description of the coun- 
try and its people as observed by himself and others, 
and his own ideas respecting the territory and tribes 
not ye seen. lie presents as motives for the foun- 
dation of the missions the fertility of the soil; the 
great number of Indians awaiting salvation; the min- 
eral wealth awaiting development; and the desirability 
of a new base of operations from which o proec the 
old missions, to reduce the Moquis, to check the 
Apaches, to learn if California is an island, to push 
the reduction up to Monterey, and to solve the grea 
geographical mysteries of the far north.  
s A post. .4 f a,es, 368-83; Veegas, 2Vot. Cal., ii. 507-10, 536-46; Clav{gero, 
Nor. Cul., ii. 115-20; Alegre, Itist. Co,op. Jesus, iii. 286. Venegas tells us 
that while waiting for an answer to his memorial, Escobar directed new 
entradas to be made and each padre to send in a history of his mission, 
o edelmair, Ielacion ue hizo al Padre Jacobo Sedelmair de la Comp. d 
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establishment of a presidio and penal colony on the 
Tres Marlas, to which not only white criminals and 
vagabonds may be sent and kept at work, but, what 
is still more important for the welfare of Sonora, where 
unruly Indians may be banished. The California ves- 
sels in their regular trips can transport prisoners to 
the island at very small expense, and once there they 
will not be able to escape, as they always do sooner or 
later if sent south by land. This colony and system once 
established, a radical change in Indian policy on the 
frontier should be made. :Now the natives are allowed 
on frivolous pretexts to visit the presidios, and they 
make use of the privilege to discover weak points and 
to plan attacks. There should be no more of this tri- 
fling, and no more truces and pardons, which, as every- 
body knows, are only temporary expedients. :Let the 
Indians understand that they can have peace or war, 
but let the raiders, malecontents, and evil-doers of all 
classes be imprisoned at the presidios until they can be 
sent to the Tres [arlas, and thus may the country be 
rid gradually of its pests. s 
The third document dwells on the importance of 
encouraging the settlement of the country by Spanish 
farmers and miners. In behalf of the former  more 
liberal land policy should be adopted, so that the mis- 
sions cannot monopolize all the desirable spots; and 
for the latter steps should be taken to reduce the cost 
of quicksilver, sending it by water from Acapulco and 
delivering it at Alam'(s and :Rosario at [exico prices. 
The fourth and last "of these interesting and ably pre- 
pared papers is devoted to the far north, to the region 
of the Colorado and of Californiaof the former as  
most desirable field for settlement, and especially as 
the only medium for colonizing the latter. His views 
on the subject are for the most part similar to those 
of others of the time and need not be repeated lm. re; 

ts I is stated that the :Pimas and Seris have recently destroyed the Real 
del Aguage. In 1750 Gov. Pan-illa urged the viceroy to furnish two vessels to 
run between Acapulco and Guaymas, but it was not done. 
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chiefly by the labor of :Pgpago gentiles, who coming 
in as skeletons had gone away fat, slow, and inefficient 
workmen, but accomplishing much by their numbers. 
lie had reduced fifteen rancherias to pueblo life, the 
chief inducement being presents of food. lie had 
baptized over one thousand adult gentiles, whom he 
fed gratuitously while they were learning the doc- 
trina. 'ood was constantly given away-to all natives 
who applied for it, and it had been his custom after 
mass of a Sunday to open the disl)ensa and distribute 
to all who presented themselves. He had never al- 
lowed any Indian to work without being fed; and for 
every one who worked there were three or four who 
ate. The very week of the revolt eight Indians came 
in from Sonoita and were given all the wheat their 
horses could carry; and even Luis had often partaken 
of the padre's food. In connection with the other 
priests he had furnished supplies for the t)imas in 
the Seri war and in other expeditions, lie had not 
-only given the neophytes time to work, but had given 
them seed and lent them implements; and on the 
theory of no time to work for their own support he 
would like to know how Parrilla could account for 
the large amount of grain sold yearly and the large 
stores tbund in some of the pueblos. Complaints 
about lands being taken from the natives had no 
fi)undation, save that outside gentiles coming in had 
been lent lands, and had in a tbw instances been dis- 
satisfied when a change became necessary. :Punish- 
ments had been mild, not exceeding ten blows, and 
always administered by the proper otcial; Luis him- 
self had blamed the padre tbr his leniency; and one 
of the majordomos charged with special cruelty had 
been spared by the rebels when in their l)ower. Luis 
was publicly praised in church for his services in the 
Seri war; and t)arrilla had alv'ays been treated by 
the padres with the greatest respect. The Indians 
say they dared not complain for fear of not being be- 
lieved and of still more cruel treatment; but Scdel- 
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the Pgpagos had fled from Tumacacori and Calabazas, 
only the Pimas remaining. The Indians pretende(l 
to be influenced by fear of the Apaches, but it was 
feared this was but a pretext fi)r robberies. ]dxperi- 
enee had taught that the submission of both Pimas 
and PgTagos was but "a slumbering flame covered 
with ashes. ''' 
The abandonment of Tucson, where it would seem 
there had been a. few settlers de razon, attracted the 
attention of the governor, who ordered some investi- 
gation to be made with a view to bringing back the 
Indians, making certain changes of location, or estab- 
lishing new missions. Padre Mmuel Aguirre, who 
was perhaps visitador, wrote several letters on the 
subject and made inquiries of Espinosa at t3ae. Un- 
fortunately the fragments of the correspondence are 
not sufficiently complete to show the state of things 
in the north nor exactly what changes were proposed; 
buL it does not matter much since nothing was done. 
Aguirre was in favor of bringing in the Pgpagos 
to the valleys of San Luis, iBuena Jista, and Santa 
Btrbara, and called on the provincial for two new 
padres; the presidio of Tubae would guard against 
the retreat of the Pgpagos; Terrenate would keep the 
Sobaipuris in their valley; Front.eras would attend to 
the Apaches; while Altar and San Miguel would be 
left ibr the Cerro Prieto foe. The governor, however, 
concluded that it was not advisable to send any padres 
nor to attempt the reduction of the Sobaipuris, fear- 
ing that an attempt to exercise any restraint would 
convert thag people from friends into foes.  
Bishop Pedro Tamaron visited Sonora in 1760 on 
his grand diocesan tour, and while he did not reach 
Pimerfa Alta he included statistics of those missions 
in his report, which I give in a note. It is not un- 
likely that the date should be a few years later, agree- 
ing with report rather than with the visit. For 1764 
" Li.azoin, I.forme, 686. 
" Aguirre and Piaeda, in Smora, ]lateriales 124-38. 
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of the service were calling upon [exico and Slmin 
for aid, each giving his views as to the only 1,ractica- 
ble means for saving Sonora fl'om impending rui. 
An anonymous writer of 1760, or tlereabouts, 
deems the remedy to be a large renforcmnent 
{roops, not less than three thousand, to become set- 
{lers la{er, and to be in{hn{ry instead of the cavalry 
hitherto sent. ea In 1761 Governor Cuervo sent a large 
three to the Seri country, and the campaign was one 
of the most successful of its class; yet but little was 
really accomplished.  In November 162 another 
expedition was fit{ed out, the first under Governor 
ineda's orders, e The prominent men of Sinaloa and 
Sonora sent a represetccion to the new governor 
probably Pineda in 1762on the great things that 
were expected.of him; but {hey seem to have had no 
very clear idea of the measures that were to afford 
the desired relief. s In 1763 Padre TomSs Ignacio 
Lizazoin made a long report on the unfortuna{e con- 
dition of the province resulting from the 'inhuman 
cruelty' and ravages of Seris, Pimas, and Ptpagos, 
which had caused the almost total abandonment of 
imera and Sonora provinces, the inhabitants having 
taken refuge in Ostimuri and Simloa. The padres 
dared not enforce proper discipline tbr fear of provok- 
ing a general revolt in the missions. Instances of 
atack and murder were given, and the wri{er laid 
great stresshis report was probably to the viceroy 
on the great mineral wealth that was being lost. His 
aSonora, escrip. Stscinta, 702-7. orses required too much time in 
care, could not reach the mountain retreats, and were moreover the chie 
temptation to raiders. Expense can be no objection to a king who 
o much on a whim in S. Anerica. 
=a Alegre, Hist. Comp. Jess, iii. 798-9, mentions  battle on Nov. 7th 
which 420 Spaniards and Indians killed 49 Seris, and took 6a with 322 horses. 
According to 8oora, escrip. Geog., 562, the Pima allies suffered mor than 
the Seris, as they deserved for their lying promises to the Spaniards. 
= Salgado, Carta, in Sonora, Iaterales, 124. Tlm padr writes tlmt in 
spite of precautions the plans are known to the foe. The rtions for this 
Campaign were 1 almud of pinolc for 25 men, and 1 yarn of tasjo for 3 men 
per day. e writes frmn his Yaqui mission of Uiribis, and lls ttention to 
a gatheging of Indians between the Yaqui and Mayo at Cocorqui on pre- 
tence of sowing, but rlly to be free from all authoty. 
 Sonora, ariales, 207-18. 
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government comisionado for t, he purpose, proceeded 
during August and September t,o carry out his orders 
as rapidly and secretly as possible by removing the 
Jesuit padres fi'om all the missions and sending them 
to Guaymas. The majordomo of each establishment 
was put iu charge and made responsible for a short 
time until the arrival of the regularly appointed 
comisarios, who took possession by inventory and 
held all the property subject to the order of the gov- 
ernlnent. The padres sent to Mexico in the aggre- 
gate some thirty thousand dollars, but with this 
exception the society retained nothing whatever. 
The few curates in the country were instructed to 
take charge of the spiritual interests of the natives 

Ind.; Sta Maria, 2.5 1. s., 175 Ind.; S. Juan, 3 1. s., 130 Ind.; Otatitlan, 2 1. 
s. w., 55 Ind.; Cacalotlan, 2 1. '., 41 Ind.; Sta Cnz, 4.25 1. s., 293 Ind. A 
few settlers. All under a curate of Masatan. 
Plomosas, real, 14 1. . . Masatan, pop. 42=2, assista,t curate; tlosario, 
real, 5 1. s. s.w. Masatan, pop. 2,459, curate and several clergy; good build- 
ings, mine failing; Chametla, 5 1. s. Rosario, 2 1. frown sea, on river, pop. 
500 Ind., 357 Span.; Escuinapa, 8 1. . Rosario, 110 Iud., 90 Span. 
San Sebastian, villa, 500 Span. and 2,000 in ranchos and haciendas, assist- 
ant alcalde and curate; Mazatlan, 6 1. s. w., 4 1. frown sea, 8 1. from port, 966 
mulattoes, assistant curate; Jacob, 5 1. s. ., 500 Ind. ; Sta Catarina, 6 1. w. 
80 Ind. 
CopMa (S. Juan), real, 10 1. . S. Sebastian, pop. with real de Arrona, 
766; 543 in reales of PlmCO and Charcas; also curates; Guasima, 6 1 s., 101 
Ind.; S. Pablo, 28 Ind.; Carrizal, 7 1. . ., 74 Ind.; Sta Lucia, 10 1. ., 98 
Ind. 
Jan Javier, villa, 40 1. . w. Copala, 35 1. w. losario, pop. 876, curate 
and alcaide; Cabazan, 2 1. w., 106 Ind. 
San Ignacio, pop. 374, 100 Ind. ; Ajoya, 12 1. s. E., 442 Ind. ; Sta Polonia, 
15 1. s. E.. up river, 92 Ind.; S. Juan, 3 1. s., 192 Ind.; S. Agustin, 6 1. w. 
down river, ')15 Ind. 
Cosal, real, 27 1. w. S. Ignacio, pop. 1,897, curate; S. Juan .Bautista " 
Coristaca, 101. s., 152 Ind.; Abnia, 18 1. s. s. w., 235 Ind.; Tabala, 16 1. N. E., 
115 Iud.; Tecuichamona, 18 1. s. w., I23 Ind.; Binapa, 18 1. s. w., 122 Ind. 
Alaya, 8 1. '. w. Cosal, 220 Ind., some Span., rich mines of E1 Cajon, 
pop. 414 in two adjoining valleys, curate; 0tatitlan, 12 1. . . ., 68 Ind.; 
large river between three pueblos and Cosal& 
Culiacan (S. Miguel), villa, 35 1. N. Cosal,4, pop. 1,583, alcalde mayor; 
pop. of 633 in ranchos and haciendas; rich mine of Palo Blanco; Navito, 
20 1. s. w., 80 Ind.; Aguil'& 18 1. s., 58 Ind.; Imala, 7 1. . ., 63 ][nd.; Te- 
puchc, 5 1. ., 40 Ind.; Jacobite, 12 1. ., 24 Ind.; Bachigualito, 3 1. w., 123 
Ind.; Olaguarat, 4 1. w., 162 Ind.; S. Pablo Culiacan, 4.5 1. w., 83 Ind.; 
S. Pedro, 5 1. w., 335 Ind. ; Nabolat, 10 1. w., 322 Ind. ; Bachimeto, 11.5 1. 
s. w., 94 Iud.; 0tameto, 12 1. '. w., 20 Ind.; Capirato, 12 1. . w., 210 Ind.; 
Camarito, 13 1. . w., 201 Ind. 
Badiraguato, 26 1. . w. Culiacan, 104 Ind., curate; Cariatapa, 7.5 1. E., 
98 Ind. ; Morirato, 10 1. ., 89 Ind. ; Guatenipa, 13.5 ., 149 Ind.; Bamupa, 
18 1. N., 39 Ind.; Soyatita, 28 1. ., 159 Ind.; S. Javier, 7 1. s. w., 70 Ind.; 
San Benito, 12 1..-. w. pop. 910 S1)an.  curate; Sta Cruz, 5 1. . _. ., 55 Ind. 
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until further lrovisio should be made, but it is 
tbared that the duty was not very th()roughly, how- 
ever fitithflfily, attended to. Of the acts and words 
and feelings of the padres on reception of the wholly 
uncxl)ected order to give. up their missions, their 
eophyt 9 subjects, the results of all their toils, the 
homes where many of their number had grown old, 
we know absolutely nothing, since for some unknown 
reas(m the Jesuits themselves have kept silence, and 
it was tle policy of the government to observe the 
strictest secrecy. 
August 9th Cancio writes to the governor that 
the Jesuits of the Fuerte, Mayo, and Yaqui have 
assembled at Santa Cruz as ordered except Padre 
Caw, who is sick, and Anaya, who has shown 
sig'n of obedience, and for whom m occr has been 
sent. Caneio with twelve of the padres is now at 
Camoa en route, perhaps for Guaymas, where le will 
remain five or six days on account of sickness and hot 
weather. Again on October 3d he writes that on 
Seltember 19th he despatched nineteen padres from 
Las Cruces in two lachas under a sergeant and eight 
soldiers; but they came back with the story that 
they could not enter Guaymas on account of the tide. 
The zealous captain kept the padres on board, put 
the masters in the stocks, and himself paced the bea.eh 
as sentinel all night. At last, on the 22d, he got 
receipt for the nineteen Jesuits from Lieutenant Lum- 
breras in eomnand a.t Guaymas. October 24th the 
Governor apprdved Caneio's management of the whole 
business. December 20th Caneio speaks of rumors 
that the Jesuits confined at Guaymas leave the quar- 
ters at night to hold interviews with tle Indians, 
talking of independence from Spain and English in- 
terference. While he thinks the rumors may not be 
well founded, he has ordered redoubled vigilance, for 
the Jesuits might do great harm in the country's 
present critical eonditionY 
 Cancio, Carta.% 208-41. 
IsT. N. IF.x. ,TF.S, VOL. I. 37 



CHAPTER XXI. 

NUEVA VIZCAYA, OR DURANGO AND CHIHUAHUA. 

1701-1767. 

C-O'-EINMENT ARiD LIST OF I)ULEIS--I)RESIDIOS AND INDIAN WAFAE 
IVEA'S TOUItERROTARAN'S REPORTPRESIDIAL CIIANGESIIS- 
SION ANNALSREPARTIMIENTOSTIIE JESUIT COLLEGESECULARI- 
ZATION OF TtIE DURANGO [ISSIONSSTATIST]csExPuLSION OF THE 
JESUITSLIsT OF [ISSIONARIESTIIE ItANCISCANSSECULARIZATION 
CUSTODY OF I*ARRALISSlOSS AT JUNTA DE LOS RIosECCLESIAS- 
TICAL AFFAIRS AND LIST OF ISHOPSTAMARON'S VISITA AND E- 
ORTSTATISTICS OF OPULATIONLOCAL ITEMS IN TIIE OUTI[ AND 
-ORTIISAN ELIPE EL EAL DE CIIIIIUAHUA AND hIES OF SANT.k 
EULALIA. 

:FRo. 1701 to 1767, the period covered by this chap- 
ter, there was no other change in the boundaries tha 
the sepa.ration of Sinaloa and Sonora in 1733-4 as 
elsewhere related, and none whatever in the political, 
military, or ecclesiastical government of Nucva Viz- 
caya. The capital was still I)urango, but the governor 
and captain-general was perlnitted to have his head- 
quarters ibr most of the time at Parral, more con- 
vcniently located fbr the supervision of Indian afihirs. 
Juan Bautista Larrea was governor from 1700, and 
Juan F clipe Orozco y Molina lieutenant-governor to 
1714, there being no record respecting intermediate 
rulers if" there were any such. Ex-governor t)ardifias 
was exiled fl'om New Spain in 1703 for engaging ia 
contraband trade. Manuel de San Juan y Santa Cruz 
ruled from 1714; Martin de Aldai from 1720; Josg 
Sebastian Lopez de Carbajal from 1723; Ignacio 
Francisco de Barrutia from 1728; Juan Francisco de 
Yertizy Ontafion, about 1737; Juan gautista de 
( 581 ) 
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Chihuahua, were turned over to the church. Father 
Och, who visited this region in 1756, tells us that 
secularization was an end of all prosperity on account 
of the bad character and inexperience of the curates, 
some of them mulattoes. Some establishments were 
abandoned within three months; and the church 
property went rapidly to ruin. Oeh said mass at an 
abandoned mission, where the natives not only at- 
tended in person but brought three hundred skulls, 
that their dead friends might share the benefit. There 
is reason to suspect that this Jesuit somewhat exag- 
gerates the destruction caused by the transfer.  
In 1705, according to Berrotaran, there had been 
seventy-one mission pueblos under the Jesuits in 
Nueva Vizeaya, a number increased to seventy-five 
in 1748.13 In 1751 fifty-one Jesuits were serving, 
sixteen in the college and at Parras, Parral, and Chi- 
huahua, and thirty-five at the same number of nis- 
sions in the three districts of Tarahumara, Tepehuana, 
and Piastla as Topia was then called. 1 In 1753 
twenty-two of the establishments were secularized as 
just. mentioned. In 1763 there remained fifteen mis- 
sions, or about fifty pueblos, all in Tarahumara Alta. s 
_And finally, at the time of the expulsion in 1767, 
nineteen padres were serving at nineteen missions, 
while an equal number were stationed at the college 
and residencias.  Of circumstances connected with 
the expulsion from Chihuahua nothing whatever is 
e Alegre, Hist. Comp. Jesu,, iii. 287-9; Clavigero, Stora della Ced., ii. 
120; Casati, Dictdmen del Padre Provitcial sobre la entrega de 22 
1750; Instrccio de Virreyes, 98-9; Cavo, Tres Siglos, ii. 169; Och, Reize, 
68-71; in the lTernoria de hs 22 mi.siottes cedidas por la Compala de Jests 
d la Mitra de Drago, d fites del aio de 1753, in Z\ Vizc., Doc. Hist., iv. 
60-1, the establishments are named as follows: Topia; S. Ignacio de Piastla, 
S. Juan, Sta Maria, de Utias (Otais), S. Gregorio, Otatitlan, Tasula (Tama- 
zula), Baridaguato, Coriantapan. Tepehuaa; Cinco Sefiores, Papaequ'aro, 
Zape, Las Bocas, S. Pablo, Guexotitlan, Sta Cruz de fterrer, Sta Maria de 
las Cuevas, and Satevo. 
 Berrotara, IJbrme, 206-7. 
 Catalogus Per.oarm Soc. Jesu. The distribution is indicated in the 
local items in note 23, as is alo that of the catalogue of 1767. 
5 Tamaro, |sita, MS. 
 Conp. Jes., (atalogo. Thoce expelled may be identified by the date 
in the list in note 17. 
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became bishop on 5[ay 7, 1705, and died in once 
September 20, 1709. :Barrera distinguished himself 
by attempting to establish a collegiate seminary, which 
however by his successor was incorporated with the 
Jesuit college. This successor was Pedro Tapiz, a 
native of _ndosilla, Spain, who had been abbot and 
-iear-general. He took possession by proxy February 
21, 1713, and died April 13, 1722. Three days after 
his death lie was appointed bishop of Guadalajara. 
The next incumbent was ]3enito Crespo, knight of 
Santiago, dean of Oajaea, and formerly rector and pro- 
fessor in the college of Salamanca. His appointment 
was dated March 22, 1723; and on January 20, 1734, 
he was transferred to the diocese of Puebla. Bishop 
Crespo made three extensive tours through Nueva 
-izeava and the coast provinces, and was the first to 
visit New Mexico. His confirmations numbered 
forty-six thousand, and lie built many churches in 
:Durango.  Iartin de Elizaeoeehea, a native of Azpil- 
eueta, Navarre, educated at Aleal, and who had held 
high positions in Spain and Mexico, having been pro- 
posed for the see of Cuba, was next made bishop of Du- 
tango, which office lie held from September 6, 1736, to 
March 8, 1747, when he was promoted to the see of 
Guadalajara. This bishop's term was marked by a 
controversy and law-suit between him and the bishops 
of Guadalajara andValladolid respecting the tithes of 
cattle straying across the diocesan boundaries o graze. 
On April 9, 17,-17, the appointment was made in favor 
of Pedro zknselmo Sanehez de Tagle, a native of San- 
tillana, educated at the universities of Salamanca and 
Valladolid, and who had been senior magistrate of the 
inquisition in Mexico. He took possession August 
27, 1749, and ruled until SepLember 26, 1757, when 
he was made bishop of Miehoaean. At the same 
time Pedro Tamaron was made bishop of I)urango, 

 Cre.po, Memorial Ajustado, is an argument in a law-suit between this 
'bishop or his successor and the Franciscan authorities, arisingfrom the appoint- 
ment of a vicar in New Mexico and other acts not approved by the missionaries. 
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century; the neophyte population from fii'teen thou- 
sand to ten thousand; while the Spanish and l,ixed 
p(,pulation increased from 1)erhaps five thousand to 
twenty thousand. The mission lndians, though hap- 
tized and complying with certain religious obligations, 
were practically not changed by their nominal con- 
version, and were still strongly addicted to their old 
idolatries. Hardly a year passed without rumors of 
inpending revolt; but no great disaster occurred. 
Early in the century Zufii was abandoned for a time 
but rccovere,'l; while the [oquis in despite of en- 
treaties and force persisted.in maintaining their relig- 
ions independence, even-n the later years when 
drought, pestilence, and raids of savages had reduced 
their numbers from seventeen thousand to less than 
one thousand, thougli many individuals of this nation 
were baptized from time to time. Shortly after 167 
several of the missions adjoining Spanish settlements 
were put in charge of secular curates; and after the 
ravages of small-pox in 1780-1 the missions were re- 
ducel against tle wishes of the friars to nineteen by 
consolidation. Controversies were freque:t, but not 
very bitter. Santa FO, La Cafiada, Alburqucrque, 
and E1 Paso acquired  Spanish population of over 
two thousand each. Trade was carried on both by 
Spaniards and Indians with the northern gentiles; 
and each year a great caravan of traders went to 
Chihuahu, to exchange products of the north for 
needed articles of lnerchandise. Meanwhile attacks 
of savage foes on the frontier posts were frequent; 
and there were few years in which a campaign, gen- 
erally ineffective, was not made by the presidial forces. 
Some bands of Apaches, Comanches, and Navajos 
were generally on the war-path, while others found it 
advantageous from time to time to make treaties of 
peace. Warfare against the savages was more actively 
waged under Governor Anza after the organization 
of the Provincias Internas; and finally the Comanches, 
after dfeat in several campaigns, became allies of the 
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lm'o y Teran held the office, as he lind done lc, rhap.s 
for many years. In 1756 Angel iartos y Navm'ete 
took tlc ldaCC; and about 1760 changed places witl 
Gvernor Jaeint de Barrios y Jturegui fl'on Texas. 
The ed of Barrios' term does not appear; but after 
lil ruled Jaeobo Ugarte y Loyola,  succeeded in 
1 778 ly aun,. de UgaMe, and he apparently 1)v Pedro 
}eueros in 1783, who was still governor in 179.  
From 1776 Coahuila and 3.cxas belonged to the 
])rvincins Internas, the organization and changes of 
wltich government are mted in another chapter; and 
from 1786 Col(,nel Ugalde hel, l the military power 
as eomandante de armas:  Also in 1786 the two 
prvinees were att.aehel to the intendeneia ot" 8an 
Luis Potosf; but f political rulers after Fueros mder 
tle new system I find no record. In judicial matters 
tlese provinces were transferred in 1779 fl'om the 
audieneia of Mexico to that of Guadalajara; and 
ecclesiastically in the same year from the see of Gua- 
dalajara to the now one of Nuevo Leon. s 
Coahuila in this century was in every way more 
prosperous than Texas, obstacles in the way of progress 
though of similar nature being somewha(less formi, l- 
able. The province was often raided by savages, but 
they eane from a distance and their ravages were 
local. The natives as neophytes were not perhaps less 
fickle and lazy and vicious than those of Texas, but 
they were more completely under control of the fl-iars, 
and the Tlasealtees in several establishnmnts were 
comparatively models of industry. Iany settlers of 
Spanish and mixed blood were of the usual worthless 
character; but there were exceptions, and in several dis- 
tricts haciendas, ranchos, and even a few mines were 
prosperously maintained. No serious derelictions are 
recorded against provincial or presidio rulers; nor do 
they seem to have been often involved in controversies 
 Morfi, ario, 415, 418. 
 Oaceta-de Mex., i. 76; Mga y Otiveros, Cal. Mare, 86. 
 IstrccionJbmada e virOul de real drden. 
 elea Recol). i. pt. iii. 291. 
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o have been generally in the right, as compared 
with their opponents. It is true the evidence comes 
mainly from Franciscan sources, but it is confirmed 
by the results of occasional investigations by the gov- 
ermnent. Of local details and statistics of mission 
progress no reports are extant, if any were made; but 
it is evident that not one of the establishments was 
at any time prosperous from either a spiritual or 
material point of view. At each missionary work 
was a constant struggle to prevent excesses and out- 
rages by the escoltas, to protec land and water from 
encroachment by settlers, to guard mission live-stock 
from Apache raids, to keep the few Indians from run- 
ning away, and to watch tbr and counteract ruinous 
changes projected from time to time by the secular 
authorities. A few general topics require further 
notice. 
DepredaLions by one or another tribe of tile wild 
Apaches were of constant occurrence, but involved no 
serious disaster. At first campaigns against the sav- 
ages vere made from time to time by the presidial 
forces, much like the expeditions in other parts of my 
territory, and requiring no description, with results 
often exaggerated for effect in Mexico, but of no real 
advantage except to settlers who had horses to sell. 
After 1741, however, the comandantes were ordered 
to act on the defensive, though one expedition is re- 
corded in 1745 resulting in many captives. Then tho 
Lipan Apaches, formerly the most troublesome, being 
hard pressed by their foes the Comanches and desiring 
to recover the captive women and children, became 
.friendl3[, made peace, and even begged to be settled 
m a nnssion. Their good faith was naturally sus- 
pected even by the padres, and through a neglect of 
their warnings Padre Silva was killed with several 
companions by the Matages or Mescaleros on the 
Coahuilt road in 1749. Tile Lipans remained at peace 
and the friars favored an experimental mission for them 
on the Guadalupe tiver. Captain Urrutia of San 
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Antonio also favored the project and it was approved 
in Mexico as early as 1750; but after long delay it was 
decided it, 1756 to establish the Apache mission 
the San Sabot Privet and to protect {t with a garrison 
of (me hundred men. The results of this experiment 
will appear later. 
There was constant trouble between the friars and 
the captains about the mission escoltas. Vicious and 
unmanageable soldiers were often detailed for tle 
servic.e; qnd remonstrances were met with threats 
remow. . guards altogether. Captain Costales and 
later Basterra of Bahia gave lnost tr}uble in this re- 
spect; but the viceroy's orders were uiformly thvor- 
able to the missionaries. The vccinos of San Fernando 
were always trying to obtain the services of mission 
Indians as laborers. They sent an agent to Mexico 
on the sul}ject about 1740, without ilnmediate results; 
but a few years later by a new eflbrt they succeeded 
in obtainig a decree in their favor, which also for- 
bade the padres fl'on selling mission produce or rais- 
ing more than was required tbr their neophytes. This 
led to a controversy in Mexico with the result that 
the decree was annulled in 1745 as having been based 
on ihlse representations. In connection with the 
vestigation of the French boundary and of Ex-governor 
Sandoval's acts in 1744 the Marquds deAltamira mmle 
a report containing a. good rdsumd of Texan annals 
which I have cited often in my notes. 
About 1744 the fl'iars obtained permission to estab- 
lish missions on the San Javier Iliver,  though bitterly 
opposed by the governor and Captain ]3asterra front 
the first. San Javier, Candelaria, and San Ildcfonso 
were the new establishments; and they were in con- 
stant trouble froln the first, through adverse reports 
flom the military officials. The fi'iars successfully 
delbnded their policy and conduct against bitter at- 
tacks, but accomplished little else. The Indians often 
" Ig is not clear what river this was, but there are indications that it may 
have beel a branch of the Brazos de Dios, or of the Colorado. 
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The boundary question was not a very exciting or 
important one, the Spaniards showing atendency to 
admit the accuracy of the French view. The matter 
came up from time to time ii Mexico and Spain; but 
the decision was alvays against offensive measures, or 
even such defensive l)oliey as might lead to hostilities. 
Even a survey and settlelnent of the boundary were 
not regarded as urgent necessities. Yet further en- 
eroaehments mus not be permitted, and especially 
must trade be prevented at all hazards. There is 
much reason, however, to believe that the trade was 
never interfered with, but rather encouraged by Texan 
oNcia!s. Indeed, contraband trade with the French 
seems to have been the chief occupation of all classes 
on the frontier, including the governor, and perhaps 
even the friars. :Before 1750 a tw Frenchmen settled 
among the Spaniards, and became practically agents 
of the governor in the fur-trade. :But later Governor 
:Barrios, deeming his term of ofl3ee nearly at an end, 
and tbaring his residencia, arrested these foreigners 
x:'ho were sent to 5Iexieo and, as is stated, to Spain. 
:Barrios represented the province as in danger, recom- 
mending new forts; and finally in 1755 at a junta in 
:Mexico it was decided to establish a new presidio with 
fifty Tlasealtee families. The site was Los Horeon- 
eitos, or Horeaquisae, on the Trinidad :River, and the 
presidio was named San Agustin de Ahumada. 
Angel de Martos y Navarrete came to Mexico from 
Spain in 1756 with a commission as governor of 
Texas; but as it was desired tha Barrios should at- 
tend to the founding of San Agusin, it was arranged 
that Martos should go to Coahuila instead, where he 
remained until 1760, and then the two changed places. 
The governor of Louisiana protested against the es- 
tablishlnent on the Trinity, but the viceroy paid no 
2Iem. Hist. Tex., IIS., 20-4, 253-328; Texas, Doc. IIist., ]IS., 224, 365-84, 
463-91,512-52, 585-6, 621; Bonilla, Compendio, MS. ; Altamira, Pntos, MS., 
507)-7; Doc. Ecles. Mex., hiS., i. no. l; Arricioita, Crdn. Serdf., 323-65; 
]:Jspiosa, Chrdn., 467; Illa-Sor, Theatro, ii. 320-I; |'irryes, Istruc., 
29-30, 97; Mosaco .llex., vi. 163. 
HIST. lg. IEX. STATES, VOL. I. 40 
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Spaniards as allies against Lhe Comanches and other 
hostile tribes, by whon they were hard pressed. Tlm 
northern inland bands, crediting the Apache boasts 
of their new alliance, became biLterly hostile to the 
Spaniards, and formed a league to defeat their new 
foes. The Apaches, well lfleased with the course of 
events, gave warning of the approaching danger, a 
warning that caused so much terror at the diflhrent 
forLs, that but little attention was given Lo the pro- 
tection of San Sabot. Yet Parrilla sent a force of 
seventeen men Lo reSnforee the guard; and the next 
day, March 16, 1758, the savages appeared some 
thousands strong under the command of a Comanche 
chief at the mission. Too late to effect a surprise, 
they obtained admit.anee by pretending friendship 
and soon began their work of destruction. The 
b}ildings were plundered and burned. The only sur- 
wvors were Padre Molina and two or three soldiers, 
who managed to conceal themselves and escaped ;t 
midnight. Padre Terreros was killed with a bullet, 
and Padre Santistdvan was beheaded. The number 
of victims is not known, but they included a party 
sent from the presidio and drawn.into an ambush. 
Only a few Apaches were present to share Lhe disas- 
ter. 
In his report of this affair Parrilla recommended a 
removal of the presidio, an increase of the force to 
one hundred and forty men, and an expedition to 
ehasLise the savages. Only the last suggestion was 
approved in a junta held at Mexico in June; and a 
conference of officers at ]Jdjar in January 1759 made 
plans for the campaign. At the same meeting Padre 
Morales presented a defenee of the friars, who it 
seems had been blamed for the late disaster, and even 
offered in behalf of the college to give up the nissions; 
bu his proposal wasdeelined. The army of fi ve hundred 
soldiers and volunteers, with a large force of Apache 
auxiliaries in the bes of spirits, started in August 
under the command of Parrilla. 2kfter marching 
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some hundred and fifty leagues they surprised a ran- 
eheria, killing fifty-five of the foe and taking many 
captives. Then they advanced against the towns of 
the Taovayases, and in the region of vhat was later 
called San Teodoro found six thousand Indians of 
different tribes in a strongly fortified position, many 
of them armed with muskets, and displaying a French 
flag, though there is no reason to supposd that they 
were in any way aided by the foreigners. The sav- 
ages did not wait to be attacked, but made a sortie in 
force, and the Spaniards fled in a panic, only the 
Apaches making a slight resistance. Thus an expe- 
dition vhieh had eos 860,000 accomplished nothing. 
Emboldened by their victory the Indians now ex- 
tended their raids in every direction. No serious 
disasters are recorded, but the Spaniards for several 
years were barely able to protect their posts without 
t!inking of vengeance or of new establishments. Gov- 
ernor [artos arrived in 1760, but we are told by 
Iorfi that he neglected his duties and lived among 
the 2kdaes rather as an Indian than a Spaniard, in- 
spiring no fear or respect. At the same time Parrilla 
vent to ll:exieo for an investigation of his conduct, 
and was suedeeded in the command at San Luis in 
October 1760 by Felipe de I1;bago, of old the bitter 
foe of the missionaries, but now their friend. 5lean- 
while Padre Calahorra ventured alone to San Teodoro, 
scene of the Spanish defeat, and succeeded in making. 
peace with the northern tribes, lie wished to trans- 
fer the presidio thither and to establish missions; but 
naturally his enthusiasm was not shared in Mexico; 
and the Apaches set about the task of averting this 
new danger to their own interests. Plundering and 
murdering in the north they left Spanish articles along 
their vay as evidence against their supposed allies; 
then they attacked different Spanish posts, retreating 
towards the north and taking care to leave the proper 
proofs of their identity. This policy was entirely 
successful, and soon the northern tribes were as hostile 
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by the general's order Lieutenant Athana.e de 
zihres was present. He was in commanl a Natcli- 
toches under the Spanisl governor of Louisiana; 
il all these years he was very active and successful 
efforts to control the nor{hel-l Idians, extendig his 
tours to the rancher/as o[" the Taovavases which he 
named San Teodoro and San ]3ernardo, on ilie upper 
.ed iver. tie lnade peace with nany {ribes, and 
advocated trade and alliance witl the fl'iendlv natives 
against the Colnanches, whose ravages like those of 
the Apaches were now constant. Some of Mezibres' 
letters and reports are extant. Meanwhile the Eng- 
lish lnade sonic encroachlnen{s both in the northern 
interior and on the coast. One party is said to have 
landed near the nlouth of the Neches, beginning the 
work of erecting buildings and cultivating the soil; 
besides attelnptilg to conciliate the native..s, pel'lmps 
in anticipatiol era war between Spain and England; 
but for some unknown reason they suddenly departed, 
leaving one ship wrecked.  

In 1783 occurred the death of Padre Juan Agus- 
tin Morfi, bringing to a close his historical lnemoirs, 
the standard authority fbr Texan history down to this 
date, though never published. The stone l)eriod is 
covered by the original documents consulted and 
closely followed by Morfi, which have been t?equently 
cited by me, and which contain material tlmt emmo 
be fully utilized in the space a my disposal, s* Ill 

Gov. Cabello dated Jan. 8, 1783, which was sent to the viceroy with a gift of 
some live buffaloes, or cibolos. 
a On events of 1763-83 see l[or, .em. IIist. Tex., MS., 1-3, 23-33, 56, 
]30, 391-t62; Bodlla, Breve Comp., hiS.; Ripperdd, Repres., MS., 617-34; 
Id., Cartas, MS., 634-9; l]Iezilre.%  'arras, MS.; Id., l'xpedicion, MS.; Arri- 
civita, Crdn. Serd/ 437-49; Presdio., Reglameto d Istr.; l',erilla (:igedo, 
Carta, 1793, v. 448-51; Arrllaga, l,'ecop., 1834, 182-4; Razon de Doctritta., 
in Soc. l]Iex. Geog., Bol., 2da ep., i. 571; Crox, Carta, in Ug,dde, Dec., MS., 
4; Pin, art, Col. Dec. Chih., hiS., i. 17-20; Pagd, l'o!/age, in Berem.ler, Col. 
|'oy., vi. 31; l, Tlisola, .Mere., i. 33; q'ornel, Tejas, 17; Escudero, 'Vot. So., 
63-5; Kenedy's Tex., i. 222; Baker's Hi.t. Tex., 64. 
st 2]Ior.fi, Mernoras para bt Ilistoria de Texas, MS., 462 folios. Copy of 
1792 made by P. Manuel de Vega from the original in the archives of the 
convent in Mexico. Morfi had visited Texas in 1778, writing the diary of 
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to in the appointment of curates; yet his command 
was to be preeminently a military one. His chief 
duty was to systematize the frontier defences, and to 
wage war on savage foes. That there might be no 
obstacles or controversies to interfere with his military 
power he was invested with authority in the other 
branches; but with the recommendation to adopt a 
conciliatory policy with non-military officials, by fl-cely 
delegating his powers in civil matters, by friendly con- 
sultations with bishop and governors, and by accept- 
ing all appeals to the audiencia, s I)uring his rule 
there was no clashing of authority; but his successors 
had some difficulty with both bishop and governors in 
the matters of ceremonial honors due to the command- 
ant-general and of the patronato. I)on Pedro Ga- 
lindo Navarro came from Spain in 1777 to take the 
place of auditor de guerra and asesor, that is military 
judge and legal adviser in the Provincias Internas2 
The immense extent of the northern provinces, ren- 
dering it impossible for them to be wisely governed 
by a viceroy residing so far away, and burdened with 
the complicated duties of a broad realm in the south, 
had been the motive for the division of New Spain. 
Croix soon learned that the north alone was too broad 
fi)r the jurisdiction of one man. At first he advised 
the appointment of a comandante inspector; but in a 
communication to I)on Jos6 de Galvez, dated at Chi- 
huahua June 29, 1778, he urged the-division of the 
Provincias Internas into two distinct and independent 
governments, the eastern division, including Coahuila, 
Texas, and the districts of Parras and Saltillo, to be 
agmeated by the addition of Nuevo Leon and San- 
tandcr, and to be put under the command of Colonel 
_Bernardo de Galvez. It was represented to be nearly 
as impracticable to direct the affairs of Texas from 
Sonora as from Mexico; and it was believed that each 
of the subdivisions proposed would afford ample scope 
 Croix's letters, in Ugalde, Documentos, MS., 15-16. 
 .Lfor.fi, Diario, 311. 
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little patches of maize and beans, to attend religious 
exercises on many feast days, and to receive the sacra- 
merit annually. This was the sum and substance of 
their christianity and civilization. At each establish- 
ment a fcv had a smattering of Spanish; but most 
spoke their native dialects, or  prevalent jargon 
called Guarigfa. The padres preached in the vernacu- 
lar and used it for the sacraments. Children, every 
day at the cabeceras and often at the visitas, attended 
the doctrina; and an effort was made in comlfliance 
with government orders, to teach them Spanish; bu 
on growing up they adopted the habits of their parents 
and forgot for the most part what they had learned. 
Yet the Franciscans flattered themselves they could 
see a slight improvement in all respects under their 
management. In their comparisons, however, they 
were disposed to consider the state of the missions 
duriug the confusion immediately and inevitably re- 
salting from the loss of the former missionaries rather 
than that before the Jesuits vere dist, urbed. 
Eleven of the ex-Jesuit establishments with a regis- 
terecl population of ten or eleven thousand souls were 
nominally turned over to the bishop in 1767". .The 
property taken awa3 at the expulsion was never re- 
turned, or at least not until after 1790; ministers 
could be found for but few of the communities; and 
their progress toward destruction was rapid. Says 
Nricer0y ]{evilla Gigedo in 1793: "Pitiable is the 
state of those which were put in charge of secular 
priests, since most of them are without ministers, and 
those serving are doing so ad interim agains their 
will, repeatedly offering their resignations, which are 
not accepted because there is nobody to take their 
places. The reverend bishop of 1)urango intrusted 
these missions to the curate of the real de minas of 
Cosiguriaehi; but great as nay be his efforts they can- 
not suffice for the accomplishment of the commission, 
because it is prevented by distances, the roughness 
of the roads in the Sierra 5Iadre, and the condition 
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of the Indians abandoned since the departure of tle 
extinguished regulars." An(l this is cow,firmed 1)v the 
lfishop's own statements.a s Nine estal_)lishnent still 
remained in charge of the Franciscans )f the Provin- 
('ia of Zacateeas, 1.)y whom they had leen founded. 
They lind a populatiol of 1,525 in 789 and of 2,024 
in 1793. ]-[ere the padres had nothing to do with 
tim telnpora]ities. Their Stil)en(ls were fioon 8225 to 
vq300 each; but.we have no record of their names nor 
(,f details respecting the condition of the missions. 
])oubtless the change was very slight during this 
1)cried. a'Of the missions at the Junta de los Rios 
nothing is recorded. They had probably been aban- 
doned by the friars, and the lndians intrusted to the 
('are of the presidio chaplain. There were, ]owever, 
five missions in the region of E1 Paso, but within the 
limits ()f Nueva Vizcaya, in charge of Franciscans of 
lhe Provineia del Santo Evanelio in Mexico, as 
were the missions of New Mexico. a These had been 
secularized in 1756, but restored to the friars in 1771, 
being unable to support curates. 

The population of the intendencia of Durango dur- 
ing the last decade of the century, including all 
classes except gentile Indians, was es{{imated at bout 
120,000.  Of Chihuahua annals beyond the topics 
of government, Indian and military affairs, and lnis- 
sions, already treated, there is nothing to be recorded, 

as These secularized missions, with the population in 1763 and 1793--the 
latter, I suppose, being from registers much earlier than the date of the 
viceroy's report--were as follows: Coyachic, 783, 462; San Borja, 1280, 860; 
Temeichic, 992, 588; Papigochic, 642, 569; Nonoava, l, ] 70, 1,001; Carichic, 
],794, 1,312; Sto Tom{m, 1,770, 405; Sisoguichic, 1,091, 2,808; Matachic, 33, 
458; Temosachic, 721, 500; Satevo (secularized before ]767 and added to 
curacy of Batopi]as, but again separated and given a stipeml), 548, 1,052. 
.lIartiez, Estado. The missions were: San Crist(,bal de Nombre do 
]:)los, 194 Ind. in 1789, 262 in 1793; San Gerdnimo, 189; Natividad de Bachi- 
niva, 166, 200; San Andr6s, 118, 170; Sta Isabel, 425, 657; Santiago de 
t',abonoyaba, t42, 192; San Antonio de Julines, 76, 112; Sta Cruz de Tepa- 
cuhnes, 76, 100; San Buenaventura de Atotonilco, 227, 331. 
-,o These were E1 Paso, San Lorenzo, Senecfi, Islcta, and Socorro. Tristan, 
Iorme. See also Soc. lIex. (geog., Bol., 2da ep., i. 572. 
 Reci!la Gigedo, Carta de 27 JDic. 1793, p. 437; HmboMt, Tablas Estad., 
IIS. 17 25; Escudero, Not. Dr., 28; Soc. llex. Geog. Bol. ix. 267. 
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a route by land to Alta California, and tlms the de- 
sired exploration was effected. 
Anza left Tubae in January with thirty-four men, 
padres Gareds and Juan ])iaz serving as ellaplain.. 
They proceeded by way of Sonoita to the Gila, 
t.henee to San Gabriel, returning by the same route to 
Tubae. in May. a On the rceeptiol of Anza's report, 
made by him in person at Mexico, a new expedition 
was devised to accomplish two objects, the found- 
ing of San Francisco in California and of missions 
in the Colorado region. Anza was made lieutenant- 
colonel, recruited in Sonora and Sinaloa a force of 
soldier-colonists for California, over two lundred per- 
sons in all, and marched fl'om Tubae in October 1775 
tbr the north. There were twenty-five men, including 
the chaplain Padre :Pedro Font, to return; and besides, 
fathers Gnres and Tomgs Eixareh with six servants 
and interpret.ers, who were to remnin on the Colorado 
during Anza's absence in the" north-west. ])adre 
Eixarch stationed hilnself Oll the California side 
the river, near the Gila mouth, and labored among 
the natives to prepare them for mission life from ])c- 
eember to May, when he returned with Anza to Hor- 
easitas, kIeanwhile the indefatigable Gareds had 
vandered off on his endless explorations, and was no 
to be found on the return of the expedition, tie wen 
down to the Colorado mouth, and then up to tile 
'Iojave region. From this point he made a trip 
westward to San Gabriel, and another eastward to the 
ioqui towns, leturning to tile M,)javes in July he 
slowly descended the Colorado and found his way to 
San avier dcl Bae in September 1776. a 
The ti'iars had selected sites for the proposed mis- 
sions on the west bank of the Colorado; and Palma, 
a native chieftain, had accompanied Anza to hIexieo 

' Aza. Z)iscubrimieto de Sonora d Caloria, 177., IIS.; Arricivta, 
Crdm .Serdf., 450 et scq. 
 Aza, Z)ierio, MS. ; Font's Joral, MS. ; Garcds, Z)ario y Z)errotero; 
.Arricivita, Crdn. ScrOf., 461-90. 
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YRANCISCAI%'S AND DOMINICANS IN THE PENIIN-SULA. 

1769-1774. 

VISITADOR'S PLANS FOR LORETO--DEPAR.TUE AND IEPORT OF GALZ-- 
CHAPPE D'UTEROCHEGOVERNO RMONXGONZALEZ AND TOLEDO 
EPIDEMICSISSATISFACTIONRAMOS SENT TO SONORA 'EWS FROI 
IONTEREY IORENO IN COMBANDASTERA'S IEMORIAL EV 
FRARsGOVERNOR B.A BITTER FEUDPLOU APPEALS TO GUAR- 
DIAN AND VICEROY ThE DOIINICA CIMIRIARTE'S EFFOaWS 
OYAL ORDERSGUARDIA AND VICAR-GENERALMICABLE AGREE- 
IENTANCISCANS SURRENDE TItE ENINSULAIOTIVES OF THE 
TWO ORDERS--IOItE TROUBLE WITII BARRI--ARRIVAL OF TtIE DOMIN- 
ICANSDEPARTURE OF THE FERNANDINOS--PALOU'S FINAL PREPARA- 
TIONSTROUBLES WITH PRESIDENT MORAREGLAMENTO OF PRESIDIOS 
BARRI SUCCEEDED BY ELIPE DE EVEIsTRUCTIONSARRIVAL. 

AFTER concluding hs labors in connection with the 
expeditions to San Diego and Monterey, as narrated 
iu an earlier chapter, Don Josd de Galvez came to 
Loreto in the middle of April 1769, accompanied by 
two friars newly arrived fom Mexico, padres Juan 
Escudero and Juan Benito Sierra, and was received 
with much respect by Father Palou, acting as pres- 
ident since Serra's departure for the north. Loreto, 
though the nominal capital, was now i a reduced 
condition from its poor soil and lack of water, being 
abandoned by its original inhabitants except a few 
families. Yet on account of the presidio and ware- 
houses there, and the tolerable harbor, Galvez re- 
gretted the decadence of this oldest of the peninsula 
establishments, and resolved to restore its populatio 
and prosperity. He therefore decreed that one huu- 
dred families should bebrought fiom the other mis- 
{ 692 } 
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and saving mass; not meddling with the temporalities 
nor with punishment of Indians. It was a great 
tl'iunph for the latter, who flocked to arri with 
1,1dints on all occasions. They became saucy and i- 
dependent, wasting the ln"opcrty, until it seemed 
that the evil days of tle eomisionados had returned. 
Pal(m, filled with grief and indignati(,n, wrote a laS- 
sionate lett.er to his gua.rdian, etreating lim to alqeal 
to the vieero3-. The letter was sent by Padre Eseu- 
dero, who sailed in October and reached Mexico 
l)eeember. On learning the lmdre'serrand the guar- 
dian prepared a long memorial for Viceroy Bueareli. 
A notable clause was the request t, ha some of the 
missions might be {ransferred to the care of sonde 
other order. This memorial, though aswered in 
fitvorable srain by the viceroy {1,e following March, 
produced no dirce or immediate results, n 
On the arrival of the new padres in Novenber, 
Palm,u, writing fl'om Comondfi, notified Barl'i that he 
was ready o tkund {he new missions; but the gov- 
ernor rel;iied tha there were no soldiers to spare, 
he lad it vain dmnanded a reOfiremnen{ fl'om Gov- 
ernor Corbalan of Sonora. The lresiden the'efore 
gave up all hope the the ime, and distributed tle mis- 
sionaries among he old establishments. a Then he 
] he clauses of fle guardian's memorial relating to the peninsula were 
follows: 5Iore soldiers and more church pmaphernalia needed for the frontier 
missions. Temporalities should remain in charge of the padres, who should 
have power to appoint and remove all servants and soldiers. The old mission 
should hax-e returned to them he animals, ege., furnisled for the new ones. 
The royal warehouse slmuld pay its debts to tlm missions in goods or drafts. 
The warehouse should no receive mission prodnegs exeep for cash or useful 
goods. Indians should receive jus wages. The ranspor slmuld il front 
Nan las in June. A proper limo,za should be llowed to padre going or 
coming from the new missions. 1,000 should be granted o S. 'ernando. 
The Dominicans, or some oher order, should take care of S. aavier, 8. 
del Cabo, Santiago, odos Santos, Purisima, Ouadalupe, and Mulegt. Tke 
soldiers should hax'e adequate rations for eseor duty. Thi memorial was 
presented Dee. 3, 1771, and was answered March 18, 177. The reply wa 
a vague assurance ha the viceroy lad instructed Gov. Barri to do all he could 
to aid lm padres, lad en him the necessary paper, and had ordered him to 
report. Tills reply did no reach Palou ill Dee. 1772; too lae to do any good 
even if ig hail been sagisfaeory. Palos,, ., i. 11-6. 
='l'he distribution was: S. Fernando, Fuser and Linares with Campa; 
Sta Oerrudis, Amuio with Sancho; 8. lgnmio, Legomen with Veytia; 
oalfa, 'reguibar wifl Sierra; Ouadalule, go wigh Villaumbrales; 
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fl'om the old for the new missions. The visitador had 
no doubt full powers to appropriate the property, and 
he had also paid for it more or less fully in cloth fi,r 
the natives and in other yays. la]ou sent ,u mule 
train fl'om San Diego for supplies and for a part of 
the church effects in question. Governor Barri saw 
here a last opportunity to annoy the Franciscans, and, 
insisting tha.t the property hal been stolen, ordered 
Lieutenant Velazquez in command at Velicat not to 
permit its removal. Cambon could do nothing but 
report this fl'csh annoyance. In some way Barri had 
iduced President Mora to act in concert with him, 
either persuading him that he had really been cheated, 
or forcing him to vindicate himself from charges of 
complicity, or because the Dominican wished to prove 
l.,y investigation that the Franciscans had been wrong- 
fully accused. Whatever his motive the president 
joined the governor in a demand to be allowed to 
search for stolen property. Cambon refused on the 
ground that complete inventories and receipts saris- 
factory to both parties had already been signed. 
Thus the matter remained until Junlpero Serra re- 
turned from Mexico to Monterey with an order from 
the viceroy that the property should be forwarded 
without delay. This order reached Velicat5 in July 
1774, but it was nearly a year before the last ot" the 
goods, were delivered, President Mora having been 
more active in interposing petty ,bstacles than even 
the stubborn governor.  The Franciscans had now 
no further claims of importance upon the peninsula 
missions; the surplus friars had departed for Mexico 
and the I)ominicans were in full possession. 
By the reglamento of presidios in 1772 the Cali' 
foruia establishments were continued on the same 

; Full details of the controversy in Palo,t, "ot., ii. 158-205. 
s pp. Gaston, Sancho, Santa Maria, Rioboo, Linares, and Tejada had 
sailed on the Cowepcion May 27, 1773. PP. Villaumbrales and Sierra with 
the slndico Manuel Garcla Morales sailed on ,nother vessel June 15, to touch 
at Cermlvo for the southern padres. PP. Veytia and Villaumbrales died 
before reaching the college. 
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and undoubted abilities saved hiln at this juncture. 11 
In November Neve put Lieutenant Cafiete in tempo- 
rary command, and started for Ionterey, where lie 
arrived in :February 1777; and a little later Iivera 
started for the south and soon relieved Cafiete. Neve 
did not, however, lose sight of peninsular affairs, lie 
soon found cause of eolnplaint against the eomisario, 
:Francisco Xlvarez y Osorio, and reeolmnended the 
appointment of A_lfdrez Josd Iar/a Estrada in his 
place as 9uarda tl;nacen at a reduced salary, r'- 
Iivera also showed commendable diligence in his 
new position; but it was not long before disputes 
began to arise with the I)olninieans. In May 1777 
t'resident Mora asked for more soldiers on the fron- 
tier, where some fugitive neophytes had joined the 
pagans, livera declined to increase the guards with- 
out consulting Neve, and this drew from the presi- 
dent a very sharp letter. He claimed authority to 
obtain such military aid as he needed, declared con- 
sultation with the governor an unnecessary farce, in- 
sisted that the government had done all in its power 
to humiliate the padres, and threatened to abandon 
the frontier missions if the guard were not sent. The 
captain, however, was quite unmoved by this outburst 
of ecclesiastical wrath, and retorted that the padres 
might retire from the frontier whenever tlmy pleased; 
bu they did not carry out their threat, xa Yet it was 
not from mere caprice that Mora demanded more 
soldiers; for just now the Indians were particularly 
troublesome, and not altogether by their own fault. 
The I)ominieans, with less experience as missionaries, 
were harder masters than either Jesuits or Francis- 
cans had been, exacting comparatively excessive labor 

' See Hist. Cal., i., this series, for a full account of Rivera's troubles in 
the north. 
Arch. Cal., Prov. SI. Pap., IIS., i. 78. The change was made in 1780. 
Galleon at S. Jos Dec. 4, 1776. Prov. Rec., i. 58. 
3 Correspondence in Arch. Cal., Prov. St. Pap., hiS., i. 65-82. Another 
Catlse of controversy was Rivera's refusal to arrest one Secefia who had failed 
to keep his contract to pay the California tithes of $60 a year. He put an em- 
bargo on his property, but refused to arrest a man on whom a family depended. 
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and administering severe punishments. At Santa 
Gcrtrudis and San Bolja, tlo Indians confessed their 
intention to plun(ler and burn the missions, boldly 
declaring that they were weary of being beaten and 
imprisoned by the padres and would endure it no 
longer. It was necessary to make an example of such 
hardened offenders, and a nmnber of them after being 
tried at Loreto and found guilty of rebellion, were 
severely flogged, the leaders being also banished to 
the south. * 

We have now reached the beginning of a period 
extending over lnany years of which it is impossible 
to write a coherent chronological history, so scanty 
are the records. Salvatierra, Venegas, and the rest 
have furnished a copious account of the Jesuit period; 
Palou and his associates have left satisfactory naterial 
tbr the Franciscan occupation; but tile Dominicans 
have left no account of their labors. s This is the 
more strange when we consider that the nembers of 
this order were in a general way men who surpassed 
the Franeiseans in education, learning, and culture. 
It would appear that they accomplished nothing in 
California worth recording even in their own estima- 
tion. To make the matter worse the secular a.fehives, 
elsewhere so invaluable for filling gaps in the sys- 
tematic chronicles, are here singularly barren of in- 
formation. They are bulky enough it is true, but 
treat of such trivial matters in so discomected a way 
tha.t they can hardly be called historical material. 
fact tl:ere was little to be recorded. The reader is 
acquainted with the monotony of provincial annals in 
other ttispano-Ameriean regions after the era of con- 
quest had once passed; but nowhere was life more 
monotonously uneventful than in Baja California. 
From the scattered items of routine military, finan- 

*Arch. .Cal., Prov. Rec., MS., ii. 98; Prov. St. Pap., ii. 10-12. 
The xVoticias de Cali.fornias of Padre Sales will be noticed later. It is 
for the most part not historicM but descriptive. 
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military force to forty-six men, including officers, to 
cost $14,518 per year, including the expense of the 
naval establishment. The regulation also embraced 
an order for the immediate establishment of the new 
missions to connect the peninsula settlements with 
those of Alta California. One padre only was allowed 
for each mission, except at Loreto, where one of the 
two served as chaplain, and in the two frontier mis- 
sions. The prelates could not move friars from one 
mission to another; and the royal patronato must be 
strictly observed. 
The Dominicans seem to have taken but little in- 
terest in the extension of their missions to the far 
north-east; at least we hear of no protest from them 
when the Quer6taro Franciscans founded two estab- 
lishments on the Colorado directly in the line of what 
should have been I)ominican advance. These mis- 
sions were destroyed by the savages in 1781; and at 
the time Captain livera was killed while on his way 
with colonists fi)r Alta California. Full particulars 
of this disaster are given elsewhere.  Alf6rez Jos6 
Iarla Estrada assumed the command at Loreto after 
]ivera's death, until in 1782 the place was given by 
the comandante general of :Provincias Internas to 
Ianucl de Azuela, lieutenant of the Santa F6 com- 
.pany and brevet captain. Azuela perhaps did not 
come to Loreto; for soon Lieutenant Joaquin Cafmte, 
who shortly before had succeeded Velazquez, was 
made captain that he might retire with that rank, as 
he did at the end of 1783, when Captain Jos6 Joaquin 
de Arrillaga was promoted from the Texas presidios 
to the command of Lorcto. Meanwhile Felipe de 
23 men at the northern missions. :Nval department to consist of carpenter 
at $132; smith, $120; culker, $120; for the sloop Pilaf--master, 8120; keeper, 
$84; 8 sailors at $72; expense suppliesrepairs, 1 sloop and 2 lighters, etc., 
400. Total, $1,996 per year, the crew of the lighter . Juan 
being suppressed, and the croft kept ready for ny emergency. The habiii- 
tdo was to continue collecting a fixed sum from pearl-fishers in place of the 
royal fifths. Details of military system and routine ere substantially the 
same as in Alt California. 
"ZSee IIist. Cal., i. ca. xvii., this series. The same volume contains all 
that is known of River's life nd character. 
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of six men under Sergeant Ignacio Alvarado. Five 
men were also furnished by the eomandante of the 
frontier, lough fortifications were erected, and 
though the surrounding Indians were hostile the 
lieutenant succeeded by chastisements and bribes in 
reducing them to comparative order.. In May 1787 
Ortega, being appointed to a command in the north, 
was succeeded by Lieutenant Diego Gonzalez. 36 

In 1786 two important reports were made on the 
condition of the missions by order of the viceroy, one 
by President Hidalgo and the other by Governor 
Fages?  They agree substantially on the miserable 
condition of the country, though they give but few 
statistics. The natives, noted ibr their stupidity and 
indolence, generally understood Spanish, especially in 
the south; and preaching vas in that language. Their 
numbers had been greatly reduced ly pestilence, and 
nearly all the survivors, according to Fages, vere 
suffering from syphilitic diseases. Deaths outnum- 
bered births more than three to one. In the north, 
where the neophytes were still somewhat numerous, 
most of them lived in the mountains, only nominally 
attached to the communities. There were few cattle 
except at two or three nissions. Fertile lands were 
of very limited extent. For two or three years there 
would be no rain; and then would come a flood de- 
stroying the crops. No new friars had come lbr" 
fifteen years; many had died, and some lost their 
reason, and now there were twenty-one in charge of 
sixteen missions. There was no revenue except the 
products of the little patches of maize, wheat, figs, 
dates, and a few vines, added to the padres' stipends. 

"Arch. Cal., Prov. t:,ec., IIS., iii. 17, 260-4; Prov. St. Pap., vii. 78-85, 
170-9. 
: Hidalgo, Informe sobre la condicion actal de las _[isiones de Baja Cal- 
]'ornia, 1786, MS., in Pnart, 1)oc. 1list. Iex., 43-52, dated in Mexico, 
iIarch 20, and including some lorelininary correspondence. 
2"(ges, Iforme del ]z:stado de las 1Iisones que estaban al cargo de los regu- 
lates extiguhlos, 1786, iIS., in Arch. Cal., ,t. Pap. Iss., i. 9-17. Dated 
llonterey, Oct. 20. 
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tion increasing from 1782 to 1800, chiefly by conver- 
sions at the new missions, from 3,000 to 4,500; and 
of this numbe froln 400 to 800 appear to have been of 
Spanish and mixed race. Live-stock in 1782 included 
in round numbers 1,700 horses, 600 mules, 200 asses, 

1782; 216 in 1790; 169 in 1794; 133 in 1798; 130 in 1800. Horses and mules 
increased from 100 to 340 in 1782-1800; cattle, 87 iu 1772; afterwards 500, 
300, 500; sheep and goats generally about 1,000. Crops, 750 to 1,000 fan. of 
grain, 90 to 400 tinajas of wine, and some cotton. This mission had good 
land and raised much fruit, such as figs, dates, and pomegranates. The 
church, completed by the Dominicans before 1786, was of stone with arched 
roof 44 x 7.5 varas, the finest in the country, as were all the buildings. 
Santa Gertrudis, founded 1752. Franciscans 1768-72, Basterra, Sancho, 
and Amurrio, who baptized 254 and buried 403; marrying 102. Dominican, 
Espin, 1794-8. There were 1138 Ind. in 1772; but in ]782-1800 they dwin- 
dled from 317 to 203. Horses and mules varied from 100 to 200, generally 
about 150; cattle decreased from 800 in 1772 to 212 in 1782, 329 in 1787, 80 
in 1800; sheep and goats multiplied from 610 in 1772 to 2,770 in 1800. Crops, 
278 to 126 fan., with 100 to 19 tinajas wine before 1785. But little good land 
or water. Resources, $62 in 1782, $351 in 1784. Poor adobe church. 
San Francisco de Borja, founded 1759. Franciscans, 1768-72, Lasuen and 
Senra, who baptized 401 and buried 499. Dominicans, Zavaleta, 1783; Sal- 
gado, 1795-9; Pous, 1797-1800; Lizaro, 1797-9. 1,479 Ind. in 1772; 650 to 
400 in 1782-1800. Horses and mules, 257 to 130; cattle, 500 in 1772, 366- 
400 in 1782-8; 123-31 in 1793-1800; sheep and goats, 2,600-3,000 in 1772-88, 
1,400-1,000 in 1793-1800. Crops generally about 350 fan., with 5-40 tin. 
wine and brandy. Adobe church 32-7 varas. Stone house. 
San Fernndo de Velicat,i, founded 1769 by Franciscans (or rather trans- 
ferred from Sant. Maria which had been founded in 1766). PP. Campa, 
Fuster, Linares, and Cambon, who baptized 380 and buried 12. 296 Ind. in 
1772, 642 in 1782, 479 in 1790, 525 in 1794, 363 in 1800. Dominicans, Coello, 
1794-7, Arbifia, 1797-9, Caulas, 1797. Homes and mules, 30-80; cattle, 
49, 152, 38, ll0; sheep, 84, 460, 153; hogs, 22, 32, 3, 13. Crops, about 1000 
fan. in 1782-7, 99 fan. in 1788, 767-660 in 1793-1800. Some cotton. Adobe 
church and house. 
Rosario, founded 1774 by Dominican. PP. Galisteo 1775, Gandiag 
1790, Fernandez to 1792, Belda 1794-7, Rivas 1798. 251 Ind. in 1782, 348 in 
1790, 390 in 1793, 257 in 1S00. Horses and mules, 93, 68, ll2; cattle, 
140-300; sheep and goats, 428, 1,133, 790; swine, 55, 94. 30. Crops, 624-2,554 
fan., large and small alternate years. Resources in 1782-4, 224. Adobe 
church and house. 
Santo Domingo, founded 1775. PP. Garcia 1775-6, Hidalgo 1775, 
Aivar 1790, Abad 1794-8, Codina 1797. 79 Ind. in 1782, 205 in 1790, 194 
in 1791, 296 in 1793, 257 in 1S00. Homes and mules, 90, 55, 166; cattle, 
167, 39, 300, 599; sheep, 53, 49, 116, 2{)0, 1,100; hogs, 23, 5, 12, 30; crops, 
410, 692, 300, 1,620 fan. Adobe church and house. 
San Vicente Ferrer, founded 1780. PP. Hidalgo, Valero, Gallego, Ruiz, 
Pallas, Valdellon, Lopez, and Fontcuberta. 83 Ind. in 1782, 257 in 1785, 179 
in 1793, 246 in 1800. Horses and nules, 46, 116, 93, 218, 161 ; cattle, 56, 242, 
750; sheep, 141,817, 600, 1,300. Crops, 347, 510, 9(, 400, 760 fan. Adobe 
church and house. 
San Miguel, founded 1787. PP. Cruzado, Apolinario, Yoldi, Lopez, and 
Escol'& 171 Ind. in 1793, 206 in 1794, 224 in 1800. Horses and mules, 
100-328; cattle, 152, 250, 1,350; sheep and goats, 644, 447, ],651. Crop in 
1788, 550 fan. Adobe church and house. 
Santo Toms, founded 1791; moved in 1794. PP. Llorente 1791-8, Lopez 
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3,900 cattle, 8,400 sheep, and 100 swine; and these 
numbers were nearly doubled a the end of the cen- 
tury; though they were considerably dimiished down 
to 1788. Grain crops varied froln 3,500 to 13,000 
fanegas per year, being 7,000 fanegas, or 10,500 
bushels, on an average; and the country also produced 
small quantities of wine, brandy, cotton, and fruits. 

1797, Fontcuberta 1798. 96 Ind. in 1791, 151 iu 1794, 262 in 1800. t[orses 
and mules, 172-187; cattle, 350-1,070; sheep and goats, 650-2,400. Crops, 
652, 782, 1,550 fan. Adobe church and house. 
San Pedro MSrtyr, founded 1794. PP. Pallas and Grijalva, 1794, Cba- 
llero 1695, Rivas and Apolinario 1797-8, Caulas 1798. 60 Ind. in 1794, 92 in 
1800. 140 horses and mules, 600 cattle, 700 sheep and goats, and 50 swine in 
1800. Crop, 435 fan. in 1800. 
Santa Catalina Mrtyr, founded 1797. PP. Valdellon and Llorente. 133 
Ind. in 1800, 145 horses and mules, 315 cattle; and 312 sheep and goats ia 
1800. Crop, 31 fan. 

List of Dominican padres in Baja California, 1773-1800, the dates at- 
tached to each name being generally not those of arrival and departure, bu 
of first and last appearance on the records: 

Abad, Miguel, 1791-8. 
Acebedo, Pedro, to 1795. 
Aivar, JosS, 1790. 
Apolinario, Mariano, 1786-98. 
Arbffm, afacl, 1795-8. 
Armesto, Josd, 1790. 
:Bel.da, Vicente, 1794-1800. 
:Berraguero, Antonio, 1793. 
Caballero, Antonio, to 1798. 
Caballed-o, Rafael, to 1798. 
Calvo, Joaquin, to 1795. 
Caulas, JosS, 1797-8. 
Codina, Jaime, 1797-8. 
Coello, Jorge, 1789-99. 
Concepcion, Antonio, to 1798. 
Conouse (?), Josd, 1796-8. 
Cruzado, Antonio, 1777. 
Escol, Raimundo, 1797-1800. 
Espin, Jos, 1794-9. 
Estevez, Josd, 1776-96. 
Fernandez, Mariano, 1790-8. 
Femandez, Vicente, 1792. 
Fontcuberta, Sigismundo, 1798-1800. 
Galisteo, Francisco, 1775. 
Gallego, Miguel, 179(-1880. 
G'ndara, Pedro (?). 
Gandmga, Pedro, 1790. 
Garcia, Manuel, 1775. 
Gomez, Juan CrisSstomo, 1781-92. 
Grijalva, Juan Pablo, 1794. 
I-Ierrera, Jos6, 1793-6. 
Hidalgo, Miml, 1780-6. 
ttontiyuelo, Francisco, 1790-8. 

Lafuente, Josd, 1774-96. 
LSzaro, Antonio, 1797-8. 
Llorente, Josd, 17S9-98. 
Lopez, Miguel, 1795-8. 
Lopez, Ramon, from 1796. 
Luesma, Antonio. 
Marin, Tom's, 1788-98. 
Mesa,--, 1793. 
hlora, Vicente, from 1772-83. 
hiuoz, Nicohis, 1779. 
Naranjo, Josd, to 1783. 
Pallas, Cayetano, 1788-1800. 
Pons, hIelchor, 1794-1800. 
livas, Juan, 1797-8. 
Ruiz, Jos, hIanuel, 1790. 
Soles, Luis, 1772-88. 
Salgado, Juan Maria, 1798-9. 
Sanchez, Antonio, 1794-8. 
Santolarra, Jos. 
Sanz, PI,4cido, 1797-8. 
Soldevilla, Ger6nimo, 1790-8. 
Surroca, Eudaldo, 1797-8. 
Tejeiro, licardo, 1794-7. 
Timon, Domingo, 1795-8. 
Urreta, Jos6 Vida, to 1793. 
Valdellon, Tonrs, 1794-8. 
Valero, Joaquin, 1779-96. 
Verduzco,--, 1783. 
Villatoro, Jos6 Garcia, 1780-96. 
Yoldi, Mariano, 1794-7. 
ZSmte, Pablo, 1794-8. 
Zavalcta, Marth, 1783. 
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Finally is given an alphabetical list of sixty-five I)o- 
minican friars who served in this field before 1800. 
It is probable that a few names are missing for the 
earlier years. Of the friars personally not much is 
known beyond their names and in some cases the 
missions where they served. The presidents have 
been named in this chapter; and two or three black 
sheep of the flock it is as well not to name, since their 
shortcomings are but vaguely recorded. 
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to eighteen by the founding of Santa Cruz and Sole- 
dad i 1791; San Josd, San Juan ]autista, San 
guel, and San Fernando in 1797; and San Luis Iey 
i 1798. The neophyte population was nearly doubled, 
being 13,500 in the year 1800. Some padres died or 
left the country, but others came from Mexico o take 
their places, and their number increased from 26 to 
40. Cattle and horses multiplied to about 70,000; 
sheep and goats to nearly 90,000; and crops varied 
from 30,000 to 75,000 bushels per year. hiission 

]ALOU'S AP OF CALIFOINIA XIISSIONS. 

buildings and chattels were estimated at about a mill- 
ion pesos. Notwithstanding this prosperity, there 
were indications of later decadence, especially in the 
excess of deaths over births among the converts, and 
the increasing number of apostate fugitives; yet the 
retrograde movement was not to begin for years, and 
at the end of the century California was beyond all 
comparison the most promising mission field in all the 
lorth Mexican States. Controversies continued, and 
charges by one of the friars led to a searching investi- 
gation of the missionary methods, the result of which 
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wrest this far-off province from Spain; and the only 
practical result of the excitement was a degree of en- 
tbrced activity in strengthening coast defences, wea'l 
enough even at the last, and the obtaining of reinforce- 
ments--a company of Catalan volunteers and an artil- 
lery detachment--which increased the military force 
to a.bout 380 men. 
Alta California was thus occupied for the most part 
without resistance from the peaceful and docile na- 
tives, by the military and spiritual forces of Spain. 
The docility, not to say stupidity of the Indians as 
compared with those of most other North Mexican 
provinces, greatly facilitated the success of the mis- 
sionaries; which was also favored by the wonderful 
fertility of the soil, and by the isolation of the coun- 
try, and the absence of disturbing elements, such as 
the influence of a vagabond mining population. The 
settlers, not by any means nodels, were yet on an 
average superior in many respects to those in other 
regions. Officers were able and honest men who 
worked faithfully, if not always with energy and sue- 
eess, for the provincial interests; and in the .early 
times there were no instances of corruption in high 
places. Soon were to come ships from different lands 
for Californian products, introducing a new element 
of prosperity; but the good friars were to grow old 
and somewhat too rich; foreigners were to foment 
dissensions as well as ambition; and political strife 
was to interrupt the happy.far.niente of the primitive 
days. For this, as for all the other territories whose 
annals we have followed in these pages, troubles were 
in store, to be succeeded more speedily here than else- 
where by a new era of golden prosperity. 



